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Nothing More 
By Arthur B. Rhinow 


IMON of Cyrene bore 
The cross of Jesus ; nothing more. 

His name is never heard again, 

Nor honored by historic pen ; 
Nor on the pedestal of fame 

His image courts the loud acclaim. 
Simon of Cyrene bore 

The cross of Jesus ; nothing moré, 


And yet, when all our work is done, 
And golden beams the western sun 
Upon a life of wealth and fame,— 
A thousand echoes ring the name,— 
Perhaps our hearts will humbly pray: 
“Good Master, let the record say, 
Upon the page divine, ‘ He bore 
The cross of Jesus’; nothing more.” 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











An Index to the entire contents of The Sunday 
School Times for 1908 is now ready, and will be mailed 
for two two-cent stamps, upon request. 
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Which Is Our Choice ? 


We can see about us just as much of light or 
darkness, joy or discouragement, as we want to. 
Nothing can discourage the one in whose life God's 
love and power are the great outstanding facts. Noth- 
ing can encourage the one who makes the present, 
passing trials of life the great, overshadowing facts of 
the universe. The one, when night closes in about 
him, cheerily remembers that ‘‘ God, in order to show 
us the stars, had to make the night,’’—and he thanks 
God with a full heart for the ten thousand glistening 
diamond-points of light that pierce the darkness about 
him. - The other. says down-heartedly that if all that 
God can do to relieve the blackness ‘of night is to send 


these feeble, flickering pin-points, he does not see 
much hope for the future. We may take our choice 
between these two,—and we do so, every time that we 
rejoice or break down in the face of a testing. 


ax 
If We Would Help 


A straight line is seldom the shortest distance 
between two points, in helping others to overcome 
their difficulties. To say bluntly and. directly to a 
person, ‘‘That’s your great fault; now stop it,’’ is 
not likely to work the cure that is needed. Talk- 
ing at a person seldom uplifts him. But to expose 
him to influences that work against his failing, or to 
tell how others have successfully overcome that failing 
(without ever hinting that it is the failing of the person 
we are talking with), and in such ways as this to lead one 
to think for himself about what he can do and ought 
to do to overcome his own difficulties, is as much surer 
and more powerful a help as the sun is stronger than 
the wind, We are all of us like electrical induction 
coils : we can get well charged with electricity by being 
brought within the influence of another coil already 
charged. It is doubtful whether, in our human rela- 
tionships, any other method of ‘‘charging’’ accom- 


plishes anything. 
F esi 


Believing and Living 

To live our beliefs is much more difficult than 
merely to believe them. One who has just lost a 
dear friend in death writes : ‘‘ It is one thing to admit 
that all things are for the best, and another to live 


< 


through intense grief, isitnot?’' Yes ; the two exper- 
iences are as different as going through the manual of 
arms at West Point, and being under fire on the battle- 
field, But the one helps us for the other, whether we 
realize this at the time or not. The well-drilled 
West Point graduate is likely to acquit himself better 
in his first real battle than is the raw recruit ; and one 
who has long been trained to believe that God acts 
always and only in love will be steadied and strength- 
ened by that old-time belief even when the shock of in- 
tense grief seems to sweep everything away. Our 
beliefs help us to live ; and our living ought to make 
real our beliefs. 
ad 


Concealing Trouble 


Ailments are never relieved by much talking. 
The person who is in trouble only deepens the trouble 
by continually discussing it. The temptation is strong 
upon us all to forget this; and it is refreshing to find 
one who resolutely declines to forget it. An inde- 
fatigable worker who has had to contend with a great 
deal of serious illness was under the necessity of 
writing about her illness as having hindered her in 
certain work for which she was committed to others. 
At the conclusion of her letter she said: ‘* You will 
excuse, I am sure, this reference to so personal a 
matter; I felt that I really ought to let you under- 
stand my frequent remissness. ... One of my aims 
has been, and still is, to maintain some other character 
than that of a woman with an ailment. To do what 
work I can is my greatest happiness.’’ There is cheery 
heroism for us. Silence over our troubles may not 
cure them, but it at least checks their growth. 
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Learning to Be Great 


T IS not easy to tell what it is that makes us agree 
of a man that he is ‘‘great.’’ If he is a general 
of armies, what is it that makes him prominent, 

—the number of battles he wins, or the number of 
men that follow him, or the number of captives that 
he takes, or the value of cities and territory that he 
conquers? None of these will do for reply, for we 
know that his greatness is something that cannot be 
put in numbers, 

What makes an orator great? Surely not the num- 
ber of speeches he makes, nor the number of people 
that hear him. Patrick Henry delivered his most 
famous addresses to an audience of but a few score, 
and some lesser men have uttered a great many words 
to a great many people and still remained unknown. 
The greatness of an orator is not measured in num- 
bers ; nor of a poet, nor an artist, nor a preacher, nor 
an educator. 

The probability is that we rank men in proportion 
as they compare with an ideal standard of what such 
a man ought to be and do. We have a common 
ideal of a perfect general and orator and poet and 
preacher and educator, and if a man approaches to 
that ideal in any way, we begin to agree that he is a 
great man. 

There are some people who would have us think 
that the Bible flattens out all men to a dead level as 
to their relative size and importance, and that there 
are no great men in heaven. They do not read the 
book with open mind; for it is quite evident that 
heaven has its own standards of greatness, and that 
they. are not so vastly different from,the best of earth's 
as one might think. Jesus did not rank men by the 
size-of their biceps or fortunes, but he did.rank them 
by the sort of brains that they had.“ He said very 
definitely more than once that there was one mental 
attribute without which no man ever. was or ever 


could be great in heaven's estimation,—his brains 
must be as those of ‘* little children.’’ 

There is endless food for thought, there, for people 
who are ambitious. It quite certainly does not mean 
that we are to be as liitle children because little 
children are sinless, for most children—other folks’ 
children, at least—show signs of imperfection, What 
it very probably does mean is that while there are all 
kinds of brains, there is only one right way of using 
them. Chrysostom said of this phrase that a child 
was ‘‘ free from pride and the mad desire for glory, and 
envy and contentiousness and all such passions,’’ 
from which we may take it that, being unhampered, the 
mind of a child works accurately. The kind of mind 
that they like, up in heaven, seems to be an open 
mind. An open mind is a scientific mind, and a 
scientific mind is one that without prejudging gets all 
the facts and draws the evident conclusions, be they 
what they may. Such people are not common, but 
are found as often among common people as among 
the learned ones. Chrysostom was right; pride and . 
contentiousness give brains such a twist that they are 
about as accurate as a gun with a bent barrel. 

Pride of any kind is one of the most effectual of all 
brain insulators. If a man is proud and conceited, 
nearly every one of his avenues of correct knowledge 
is stopped. If some men whom we meet every day 
were not afflicted with the ‘‘mad desire for glory,’’ 
they would see more clearly the things that are worth 
seeing. 

Life is motion, the world is progressing. God's 
kingdom is growing, the Bible is the widest read and 
the most radical book .in the world, and the moral 
‘* stand-patter’’ is certain to be left behind. 

In heaven's estimation, then, the largest-sized.men 
are those that will admit the truth cf what they ob- 
serve, and not say, ‘‘It is not so’’ because they wisi « 
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that it were not so. 
open one’s mind afresh to God's Word, rid ourselves 
of all prejudice, and say, ‘‘1 want to know all that 
this means,"’ and.to keep from saying, ‘‘1 do know 
all that this means."’ 

In addition to this, men are all the larger for a feel- 
ing of dependence, ‘‘ humility and unworldliness,'’ 
as Chrysostom goes on to say. It is astonishing how 
men, otherwise quite logical, will assume a position 
of complete independence about their own lives and 
destinies. Everything in nature is under law, the 
sun, moon, and stars must obey their nature ; and 
such men know it, and yet live and think that they 
alone of all things created are absolutely indepen- 
dent. 

There are two distinct types of mind among men ; 
they stood face to face in Pilate’s judgment hall. 
Pilate respresents all the men who feel absolutely 
free from any dependence upon any one but them- 
selves. He has lots of company, clean-cut young 
fellows in college and just starting in life, who think 
that life is in their own hands ; rugged men of affairs 
who bow to no power, not even God's, but rely on 
themselves wholly. ‘‘ Knowest thou not that I have 
power to release thee, and have power to crucify thee ?’’ 
said the Roman. And all such men must come in for 
heaven's condemnation of Pilate. 

Jesus represented the other type of mind; he saw 
that he and Pilate were in the foreground of a great 
stage, and that the background was filled with God and 
his angels and all his omnipotent force. If only 
Pilate had seen it! If only the mistakenly inde- 
pendent men could see it before it is too late! This 
feeling that there is a great hand directing things is 
found in all men whose greatness and whose work 
has lasted. It was true of Moses, of Isaiah, of the 
heathen Socrates, of Emanuel Kant, of Herschel the 
astronomer, of Brooks, Beecher, and Lincoln. 

The consciousness of dependence upon an infinitely 
great Creator, instead of dwarfing, invariably has the 
effect of expanding the man that has it. Such men 
grow fast, think deep, and become big because their 
world is big enough to take in God as well as them- 
selves. As Browning says, 


** God be praised—-for this world’s presence, half within 
And half without me—thought and scene, 
This sense of being and having'‘been. 


* T thank thee that my soul hath room 
For thy grand world; both guests may come ; 
Beauty to soul: body to tomb.’’ 


Big and broad as life may be it, is far too small to 
satisfy a man's heart without the background of 
heaven. 

Equally vital with openness and the feeling of de- 
pendence, in the heavenly mind, is the disposition to 
obey. It is this disposition in childhood that enables 
children to learn so much and so fast. It is quite 
possible for us to have disobedient brains, brains that 
will not go back and start right if they find that they 
are in the wrong. 

How many times when in deep distress over diffi- 
culties that we cannot solve, and there seems no way 
out, there really #s no way out except to go back 
to the place where we made the original mistake 
from which all the trouble came. It is like a man 
fretting and fuming, striking match after match, 
and turning the gas cock this way and that because 
he cannot get a light, when the real trouble is that 
the gas is turned off in the cellar. In many cases 
where things are going desperately wrong, the real 
trouble lies far behind us, and the quickest way to 
mend things is to trudge back and start ovér again. 
Few indeed are the things that will finish smoothly 
if they are started wrong. 

So it is that the path to genuine Christian greatness 
is to be like a child in the use of our minds; to 
be ready to listen to a father’s counsel, to admit 
that it is higher than our own and to obey it. This 
is one of life's great open secrets, and many of us 
who are writhing in a tangle of difficulty, and pray- 
ing with might and main to be delivered, would have 
almost instant peace the moment we left off writhing 
and got up and started back to the fork in the road 
where we disobeyed God's will and followed our own. 
A child would understand that, at once. This ex- 
perience is one of the great instantaneous discoveries 
of life—an instant peace. We do not have to wait to 
develop into such an attitude of mind, It is nota 
question of development, but of willingness. In an 
instant, the most perplexed one of us can drop all our 
strivings and go back to the hour of our disobedience, 
our criminal independence, our stupid pride, and in 
that instant the troubled sea is blessed with a great 
calm. We have offered the ancient sacrifice of a 
broken and a contrite heart, and itis accepted. Fred- 
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** Then keep thy conscience sensitive 
No inward token miss: . 
And go where grace entices thee, 
Perfection lies in this. 
** Be docile to thine unseen guide ; 
Love Him as he loves thee ; 
Time and obedience are eno 
And thou a saint shall be.’’ 


This is a message to the great number of Christians 
who feel that after all there is something radically 
wrong with them,—something way deep down that 
has not yet been touched. For there are many sin- 
cere men and women who have not yet known what 
it is to feel a great and a real expansion of heart and 
mind and soul. It is a mean thing to feel small, 
always to feel small, —to feel that if we were sifted we 
would really come out smaller than most folks think. 
The true heart craves bigness. The striving after big 
emotions and sensations—big houses, ships, fortunes 
and journeys is a symptom of it. But we can have 
the biggest of them all and still feel small and 
wrong, with an indefinite, aching dissatisfaction. The 
only thing that is big enough to satisfy us is to know 
that the temple of our body and mind and heart is 
harboring the eternal God, and that he approves us. 
This makes a man feel big ; more than that, it actually 
does make him big. A man's real size is all inside 
of him. « The really ‘‘great’’ man is the man who is 
big enough for God. This is an open secret, and 
happy is he who lets his mind become like that of the 
‘little children,’’ and finds it. 

















Don’t “ Support” Religious Journalism ! 

The influence of clean- principled, high-class 
journalism, whether religious or secular, on such busi- 
ness concerns as want-to win the confidence of the 
public through the advertising columns of the best 
papers, has been of intalculable benefit to both the 


consumer and the producer. 
tianity can no more. be divorced than can business and 
honesty ; and any attempt to divorce them is a blow 
at the progress of the Kingdom on earth. Yet once 
in a while some one actually seems to think that the 
co-operation of a Christian journal with high-class 
business concerns in the best interests of the public 
is either entirely wrong or else a regrettable necessity. 
For example, a Minnesota reader sends to The Sun- 
day School Times a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Do You 
Know ?’’ and written to prove that according to Dan- 
iel’s prophecies the millennium will come six years 
hence, in 1915 ; and this correspondent says sadly : 

We think the study of these questions ‘‘Do You Know ?’"’ 
of much ‘more vital importance to-day than the one of how 
shall we increase our wordly gains by or through the adver- 
tising medium of a Christian paper. In other words, a Chris- 
tian paper should receive the support of Christian people by 
subscription, and not through its advertising columns. 

A Christian paper with any gumption does not ask 
for ‘‘support.’” The paper is wanted by subscribers 
and advertisers, or it isn’t wanted. And when you 
are asked to ‘*support’’ it, you want it less than you 
ever wanted it before. A paper that isn’t really 
needed and liked by enough readers and by enough 
advertisers to pay its expenses and something over 
has no good reason for existence. That it should 
then, or at any time, get so low as to ask readers or 
advertisers to support it, apart from their need and 
liking for it, indicates a condition of beggary that 
would be intolerable to any true man.- So much for 
that word ‘‘support.’’ 

So far as a paper's sources of revenue are concerned, 
as long as men and women want to know about things 
to buy, and where to buy them, and as long as good 
business houses have good things to sell, what pos- 
sible touch of irreligion can there be in the act of 
selling space to be used for the purpose of conveying 
such information? Of course there may be here and 
there a misled reader who has somehow gained the 
notion that The Sunday School Times is to be read 
exclusively on Sunday, and particularly taken in a 
large dose a half-hour before Sunday-school. Such 
readers may not want to have that big, brief dose di- 
luted, or strengthened, with advertisements. But the 
paper is planned as an every-day-in-the-week means 
of getting closer to the lesson, closer to the class, not 
in one rapid Sunday swoop through the material, but 
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It is a tremendous blessing to erick William Faber has a poem on perfection that by quiet, clear, and daily study, a little at a time, 
closes 


with the kind of other reading that one likes for the 
refreshing of mind and spirit. And it is p/anned to 
carry just as many advertisements of the right sort as 
it can properly secure, the kind that will not be dis- 
appointing to you, the kind that will lead you into 
profitable correspondence with the advertisers, during 
your week-day reading. There is nothing un-Chris- 
tian in this plan. Its purpose is simple : to provide 
a religious paper that will so meet your actual needs 
that you will not do without it, and that will bring to 
your attention the advertisements of concerns who find 
it desirable to tell you their story because of your ex- 
hibit of interest in what they offer. 


<< 
The Oil in the Twenty-third Psalm 


Any light on the meaning or renderings of words 
in one of the most widely loved chapters in all the 
Bible, the Twenty-third Psalm, is sure to be welcomed. 
A Nova Scotia reader asks a thoughtful question as 
to the ‘‘oil’’ with which the head was anointed. 


On referring to the Hebrew text of Psalm 23, I find the latter 
part of verse 5 reads, ‘‘ Thou hast anointed’ my head with the 
oil."’ Can you tell me why the Revisers have omitted the defi- 
nite article? No doubt they had good reasons for doing so, 
although it may give the passage a different meaning. ead 
with the article it seems to refer to an anointing with the holy 
anointing oil, and, although the word translated ‘‘ anointed "’ 
is a different one from that used elsewhere, yet might it not 
merely refer to a more abundant anointing, such as that de- 
scribed in Psalm 133? 


Professor Dr. Howard Osgood, of Rochester, New 
York, is one of the few living members of the Amer- 
ican Revision Committee, and he has responded to 
the Editor's request for light on the question raised, 
in the following interesting letter : 


In Psalm 23:5 the article could not> refer to the ‘holy 
anointing oil'’ (Exod. 30: 25), because that oil was to be used 
only for anointing the tabernacle and the priests. It was never 
to be made by others than the priests or applied to others 
under penalty of being ‘‘ cut off from his people.’* ‘The refer- 
ence in Psalm 133 : 2 is agpr y to this oil applied to Aaron. 

‘The frequent anointing of kings and others in the Old Tes- 
tament was by means of the common olive oil. 

In all languages that have the article it is used in ways pecul- 
iar to‘each one. Compare the use and non-use~ of. the article 
in. precisely similar cases before God, Jesus, Christ, etc., in 
the Greek New Testament, and its use and non-use in English, 
German, French. ‘The article before “‘ oil"’ in Psalm 23: 5 ; 
109 :-18, asin many-other cases (Exod. 29:23: Lev. 224, 5, 7, 
etc..), does not refer to any particular.oil, and.is rightly omitted 
in the English translation. 


Thus a seemingly puzzling doubt is at. once removed 
when we know the bearing of one or two factors that 
change the whole aspect of the question. Gram- 
matically, the ‘‘the’’ does not have to be rendered, 
and is constantly omitted in exactly similar. cases in 
the Hebrew, Greek, and other languages (all differing 
in this respect from the English language). -And 
ritually, ‘‘the’’ oil could not have been the holy 
anointing oil. It is the careful, searching-recognition 
of just such details as these that has made the version 
of the American Revision Committee so illuminatingly 
true to the original text. 
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_- The Daily Altar 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 


March 29 to April 4 


MON.—Heavenly Father, I pray that thou wouldst enrich 
my mind by the revelations of thy truth, Let me day by day 
find new energy in the Sacred Word. Deliver me from all 
small thinking which will impair my character and impoverish 
the labors of my life. Let me have the mind of Christ. 

TuES.—Gracious Lord, I pray that thou wouldst consecrate 
me afresh to thy service. Help me.to find my field in the 
sphere of common toil. Let me not be gazing to the ends of 
the earth and neglecting the immediate ‘task. Let me reveal 
my kinship in my intercourse among my fellow-men. 

WED.— Heavenly Father, wilt thou take the past month into 
the ministry of thy tender love and grace? What has been 
harmful in it wilt thou mercifully transform. May its guilt be 
forgiven! I bless thee for any of its triumphs, and I pray that 
I may finish it in peace. 

THURS.—My Father God, I pray that thou wouldst make 
the place of my feet glorious. Wherever thy will shall lead 
me to-day may the place be radiant with thy presence! Let 
nothing be drear and barren, but everywhere let the fruits and 
flowers of the Spirit abound. 

FRI.—My Father in heaven, if thou wilt, thou canst nvake 
me clean. Give me command over my passions. Give me 
control over all my powers. , Let them not be my masters but 
my slaves. Let them serve me in the Kingdom of my Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

SAT.—Most merciful God, let thy grace soften my spirit into 
entle compassions. Redeem me from the hardness of world- 
iness and the insensitiveness of pride. Give me the pity that 

is born of grace. Let me have the mind of Christ. 

SuN.—Heavenly Father, I am thankful that all my springs 
are in thee. Let me come to thee as to a fountain. Let me 
come boldly in the name of Christ my Saviour. Fill the earthen 
vessel to overflowing, and let my very fulness be a token of my 
fellowship with thee. 


. 
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ANTHONY COMSTOCK, FIGHTER 


BY CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUMBULL 





I. IN TRAINING FOR THE -PIGHT 


ARLY one morning in the year 1862, in the village 


of Winnipauk, Connecticut, an eighteen-year- 

old boy who was clerk and general helper in the 
country store was given the disturbing news, by an 
Irishman who rushed excitedly in, that a mastiff hound 
in the village had gone mad and was running amuck, 
and ‘‘ would be bitin’ the children."’ The hound, of 
the formidable sort used to hunt slaves in the South, 
belonged to Bill Louden, the local saloon-keeper. 
The Irishman told the boy very emphatically that 
somebody ought to put that dog out of business. And 
the boy believed it. 

He got a gun and a pistol, cleaned and loaded 
them, and asked another young fellow about his own 
age to join him in looking after the dog. Oh, yes, he 
would go, was the answer,—after breakfast; but his 
courage oozed out and his mind changed before the 
time for action came. 

The country-boy clerk was scared, too ; thoroughly 
so. He was downright afraid to go for that dog. So 
he went to his room and prayed to God for courage, 
and for success in killing the animal. He had a very 
definite notion of what he proposed to do, and he 
knew where to go for strength and guidance to do it, 
—two characteristics of his later life. Getting up 
from his knees, he took his firearms, locked the door 
of the store, and started to look for the dog. 

‘There_were two roads, either of which he might 
ake. One went up the side of a high hill, the other 


ran along by the river, and they left each other at a — 


fork in the road along which he started. In the angle 
of land formed by the separation of these two roads 
was a row of tenement houses, occupied by the Irish 
and other poorer mill-workers of the community. A 
retaining wall some seven feet high supported the 
bank on the lower side. 

Providence turned. the-young fellow’ s: footsteps into 
‘the lower road... A woman screamed to him from a 
tenement window that the beast was ‘‘ forninst the other 
end*’ of the row of houses. Starting to climb up the 
wall.to get to the upper road, the boy heard an un- 
earthly howl, and saw the dog coming for him on the 
run, about twenty feet away, the jaws of his massive 
head wide open and dripping with foam. 


There was just time to jump down and back, and > 


get his gun up, as the dog reached the edge of the wall. 
He fired, hitting the beast between the shoulders, full 
in the breast. The dog rolled over, and a bullet through 
his brain, from the pistol, finished the business. 

And just then a call came to hurry over to the school- 
house, to take care of another mad dog that'was there ! 
The young volunteer dog-killer reloaded, went on the 
run, and found his second dog in a little hollow. This 
time he fired too high, over the animal’s head. In- 
stantly the dog was up and away on the dead run across 
a field, while the clerk stood by the open bars at the 
edge of the field, trying to get another charge into his 
muzzle-loading gun. As the dog reached a stone wall 
on the opposite side of the field he must have caught 
sight of the figure in the rear, for he wheeled squarely 
around and came back as though shot out of a cannon. 

The boy saw now that he could not get his gun 
loaded in time, and he stopped trying, seizing it 
instead by the barrel, determined to stand his 
ground and club the dog to death if possible. He was 
steadying himself for this harder battle,—the dog now 
about. thirty feet away,—when he heard two sharp 
reports from behind, and the dog dropped in his 
tracks. A neighbor had come to the rescue and fired 
the saving shots in the nick of time. 

The Connecticut boy had had his first taste of mad- 
dog hunting, and in the experience he had learned 
that a man who will throw himself and all that he 
has into an effort to protect others will be protected 
by his heavenly Father while the dangerous work goes 
on. So he determined’ to try his hand at another 
kind of mad-dog extermination. 

Bill Louden, the owner of the first dog killed, kept 
an infamous ‘‘joint’’ in Winnipauk, where he sold 
liquor to women and children, who made a practise 
as it was alleged at the time, of taking groceries to him 
and exchanging them for drink. The boy who had put 
an end to Bill Louden’s dog wanted to see the more 
dangerous work of Louden himself closed up. He 
appealed to ihe sheriff. ‘That official was afraid to take 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
YZ FIN thts paper is begua the terial biography of 

one who has had the distinction of being one 
of the best hated and most abused men in America. 
But the period of abuse, ridicule, and general mis- 
understanding is fast passing, as it is ever more 
clearly recognized that Anthony Comstock is one of 
the great moral bulwarks of our nation. 

The Sunday School ‘Times now intends to give the 
real facts of this man’s God-led life the widest possible 
publicity. The Editor has been made Mr. Comstock’s 
authorized biographer, and has been given access to 
his diaries (running back more than thirty years), 
official records and documents, newspaper clippings 
covering the entire period of his public service, the 
records of the New York Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, and other data never before made public. 
The story is one of life-and-death adventure, moral 
and physical heroism, and miraculous achievement 
in the face of odds that none but a determined man 
surrendered to the will of God could have overcome, 

As Secretary for the organization named, and per- 
sonally, Mr. Comstock has, during the past thirty-seven 
years, destroyed something over forty-three tons of 
vile books, 28,425 pounds of stereotype plates for print- 
ing such books, more than two and a half million 
obscene pictures, and 12,945 negatives for printing 
such pictures. And this is only a part of his work. 

The chapters of the life-story will be published in 
these pages from time to time, not every week, but as 
often as the other requirements of the paper will allow. 





any action. . After a while Louden sold out his business 
and ‘*good-will(!)’’ to some men from New York, who 
let it be known that they were going td keep the place 
going whether or no, and run both a gin-mill and a 
gambling hell. The fact that-they had not even a 
liquor license was a detail that did not trouble them. 

One day the boy whose fighting blood was up went 
to the place and asked if they had any apples for sale. 
The people in ‘charge knew the young fellow only as 
a clerk in the village store, and suspected nothing, 
giving him a good opportunity to look things over. 
A few nights later a self-appointed vigilance commit- 
tee, consisting of the boy alone,—he had taken no 
one into his confidence,—went up to the gin-mill, 
wrenched off a shutter, climbed in, opened the faucets 
and drained off on to the floor every drop of liquor in 
the place, fastened up a conspicuous notice stating 
that unless the place was now closed and kept closed 
the building would come down, and retired. with 
something the same consciousness of having done a 
good job completely that was felt when the first mad 
dog lay dead and harmless. 

To be sure, the dive-keepers had given out word 
that if anybody tried to interfere with them they'd 
shoot him. But the mad dogs had given notice of 
similar aggressiveness if anybody should interfere 
with them ; and somebody had interfered. The dive- 
keepers did not keep their word ; instead, they went 
back to New York, where they could be freer—for a 
while—from the attentions of a fanatical and deter- 
mined young countryman ; and they never came back 
to Winnipauk again. ‘‘And that,’’ says the man 
who ran them out, as he tells the story to-day with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘was the only temperance lecture 
I ever delivered in that town, though I was a member 
of the ‘Sons of Temperance.’ ’’ 

Bill Louden had gotten into the clutches of delirium 
tremens before this. Some time after, the country 
clerk happened to be driving Mrs. Louden from the 
railroad Station to the village, and she, not knowing 
that he had had anything to do with cleaning out the 
dive, told him with heartiness what a blessing it had 
been to her husband that he had given up the 
business and that the place had been closed out. 
Louden later broke entirely with his drink habits, 
and became a sober, dependable workman. 

As in the hunt for the mad dogs, the eighteen-year- 
old country boy had to go into this thing -alone,— 
except for Him before whom he laid the whole mat- 


ter as he talked it over on his knees before he dared 
make the attempt. Either affair might easily have 
cost him his life. He went into both encounters be- 
cause he saw that the lives of others were being im- 
periled, and no one seemed ready to accept the 
responsibility of ending the public peril. No one . 
but himself. And he had no more equipment for the 
task than had David with his sling and his pebbles— 
and his God—against the Philistine bully. The thing 
had got to be done ; no one else seemed likely to do 
it; so young Anthony Comstock volunteered. 

His life was at stake each time,—but what of that? 
The lives of others were at stake, and he had been 
brought up during his eighteen years of boyhood to 
understand that moral heroism was the only thing 
really worth while in this life. A Christian mother 
of the old-fashioned New England sort had filled her 
boys’ heads and hearts with the realization that we 
are in this world simply to make it a better world for 
others to live in, and if our lives get lost in our efforts 
to accomplish this, that is a good way and a good 
time to die. From ‘that morning in 1862 when the 
Connecticut boy started out determined to make it 
either the dog’s life or his own for the lives of others, 
down to this day in March, 1909, when he is at it 
just as vigorously as ever, he has been recklessly 
throwing his life, always for the sake of others, into 
the teeth of brutes who are worse than mad dogs, bent 
on destroying the bodies and souls of all whom they 
can reach, and savagely determined to destroy any 
one who tries to interfere with their business. 

He has not always come off as easily and as un- 
scathed as he did in his Winnipauk encounters. As 
you look into Mr. Comstock’s face to-day you may 
notice a deep scar, several inches long, running across 
his left cheek. It is a life-long reminder of the slash 
of a knife, severing five facial arteries, made by a 
criminal whom he was taking to jail one day ina 
closed carriage in Newark, New Jersey. The knife cut 
deep, but not deep enough to end the life of the man 
whose work God intended should go on for a while 
longer. So an infernal machine that was carefully pre- 
pared to blow him into eternity, and that even reached 
his hands and was opened by him, was hindered in its 
mission at the last moment by the God who arranged 
for the firing of those needed shots over the country 
boy's shoulder just before the mad dog reached him. 
And some small-pox scabs, sent to him by mail, might 
have done deadly work with him, but they failed. 
Through all the failures of others to stop his work, or 
kill his body, or ruin his name, or destroy his char- 
acter, he has pushed steadily on, making a shining 
mark of himself for deadly attacks from many a death- 
dealing human creature because of his relentless and 
successful purpose to put just as many of such creatures 
as he could out of their sphere of activity while God 
gives him life and opportunity. 

It has always been a source of profound gratitude 
to Mr. Comstock that those two mad dogs in his boy- 
hood adventure were killed before a single child had 
been bitten. It is one of the heart-sorrows of his life 
that this cannot be said of the more dangerous beasts 
of prey against whom his life-work is directed. He 
knows, as others cannot who are not intimately’ 
familiar with’ the far-reaching ramifications of the 
traffic in vice that fears him as it fears no other living 
man, what an endless web of moral entanglement 
may be started by any one of the venders of this sort 
of thing before he is held up in his crime. 

But the brighter side of the battle is the tremendous 
repressive result of Anthony Comstock’s work, worth 
even more to our land than his directly suppressive 
work, No one can ever know how much traffic of 
this sort has been prevented from ever coming into 
existence simply because of the relentless war waged 
by this uncompromising fighter against the men who 
have dared to engage in the traffic. For every crim- 
inal that is put out of this business, still more criminals 
wisely decide to refrain from entering the business. 
And for both these blessings we have Mr. Comstock 
to thank. 


The next chapter in the life-story of “ Anthony 
Comstock, Fighter,” will give an impression of 
the man as he is to-day, and a glimpse of the 
New England home life-and training that lay at 
the foundation of his character and his life-work. 

















Breaking Down the Gentile Wall 


By E. F. Scott, M.A., Professor of Church History in Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario 
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It is almost impossible for a present-day Anglo-Saxon Christian to appreciate what the break 


over into the Gentile world meant to the Jew. 
convictions and deep-rooted feeling. 


It was a revolutionary upheaval of conscientious 
Professor Scott shows why this was so, and what a miracle 


of change was needed to break down the wall. 


-] ESUS came to earth with a universal message ; 
but his personal ministry was confined almost 
solely to his own land and people. Once or 

twice he was brought. into contact with Roman officers 
stationed in Palestine; he passed on his journeys 
southward through the half-heathen province of 
Samaria ; on one occasion, for a few days at most, he 
visited the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, where the popu- 
lation was purely Gentile. But his time on earth 
was short, and he was content to proclaim his mes- 
sage to his own countrymen, who had the first claim 
upon him. He intended that through them it should 
find its way into all the surrounding world. 

From one point of view the Jews were admirably 
fitted to be the missionaries of a universal religion. 
Their country lay at the very center of the ancient 
world, and formed a natural meeting-place for East 
and West. The people themselves, in those days as 
now, were widely scattered. Colonies of Jewish 
traders had established themselves in all the chief 
cities of Asia, Africa and Europe, and were in con- 
stant communication with the home country. It 
might have been expected that our Lord's gospel, en- 
trusted to this nation of travelers, would in a short 
time be carried into all lands and find a welcome. 
But when we look a little deeper we can see that the 
Jewish origin of the gospel was one of the chief ob- 
stacles in the way of its general diffusion. It is true 
that the Jews were everywhere, but wherever they went 
they remained apart. Attempts had been made by 
enlightened rulers, such as Julius Cesar, to associate 
them withthe other ‘peoples of the Roman Empire, 
but these had all failed. It was now understood, on 
both sides, that Jews and Gentiles were two separate 
races of men. They might hold intercourse with one 
another in matters of trade and commerce, but in the 
deeper ‘relations of life they could have nothing in 
common, 

‘This separation was brought about, on the one 
hand, by Gentile prejudice against the strange Eastern 
people. The beliefs and customs of the Jews were 
altogether different from those of any other nation ; 
and the heathen mind was puzzled by them, and could 
only set them down to some delusion or wicked per- 
versity. We have many evidences, in the literature 
of ‘the period, that the Jews were regarded with con- 
tempt, and at the same time with suspicion and re- 
pugnance. They are described by a great Roman 
historian as ‘‘enemies of the human race’’; and the 
popular attitude toward them is no doubt reflected in 
this phrase. They were felt to be an alien element 
in society. With all other nationalities it was possi- 
bie to enter into some kind of sympathy, but the Jews 
were in aclass by themselves, They seemed to be 
made differently from other men ; and it was necessary 
to guard against them and keep them at a distance. 

This aversion on the side of the Gentiles might, 
however, have been overcome. It arose mainly from 
ignorance and misunderstanding, and would gradually 
have died away in the light of better knowledge. The 
real barriers that separated Jew and Gentile were 
erected by the Jews themselves. The more they were 
forced into intercourse with the other nations, the 
more they adopted an attitude of strict exclusiveness., 
It was this unbending attitude of the Jews which the 
apostles set themselves to conquer; and their task 
may well have seemed an almost impossible one. 
For the Jewish exclusiveness did not result from one 
or two accidental causes, It had many roots, all of 
them intertwined with the most cherished traditions 
arid the inmost character of the race. 

In the first place, their calamitous history had left 
the Jews an embittered people. For centuries they 
had been subjected to one heathen power after an- 
other, and their masters had usually treated them 
with scorn and cruelty. The idea had become fixed 
in their minds that all the world was against them, 
and their one desire was to revenge themselves on 
the world. To an ordinary Jew, the thought of the 
Messiah was inseparably connected with that of a day 
of wrath, when God would judge the heathen and 


destroy them. That day was still in the future, but 
the nation lived in the hope of it, and meanwhile re- 
garded all other nations with passive hatred. A Jew 
who sought friendship with the Gentiles, or believed 
that God would have mercy on them, was considered 
to be little better than a traitor. 

Again, in spite of their many humiliations, the 
Jews were an intensely proud people. They were 
proud of their kings and prophets, of their glorious 
past, most of all of their privilege as children of Abra- 
ham. The poorest Jew in some crowded alley of 
Rome believed himself superior to the haughty noble 
who scarcely deigned to look on him. He was one 


.of the chosen people, while the Roman, for all his 


seeming grandeur, was only a Gentile, of no account 
in ihe sight of God. Since the world would not 
acknowledge this superiority, the Jews were obliged 
to assert it with the more emphasis. They kept 
themselves aloof from the godless Gentiles. They 
tried to make it evident by every means in their 
power that they were more favored than other men, 
and could only be polluted and degraded by any con- 
tact with them. . 

It must be remembered, further, that the superior- 
ity of the Jews to the Gentiles was not a mere fanciful 
one. Heathenism at its best is always a corrupting 
influence, and there was much in the Gentile life that 
revolted the finer conscience of the Jews. With all 
their faults, théy were free ffom-the gross vices which 
they saw around them. :. They had ideals-of personal 
purity and of the sanctity of the family life, which the 
heathen could not even ‘understand, - It was of ‘the 
first importatice to presérveé this moral soundness of 
their race, and they could think of only one means of 
doing so... The whole atmosphere of heathen society 


was so tainted that they determined to keep:clear of 


it altogether. In even the’most innocent intercourse 
with their Gentile neighbors they might involve them- 
selves in some temptation, therefore it seemed - best 
to remain entirely separate. There can be no doubt 
that much of the apparent bigotry of the Jews was 
attributable to this cause, and in so far it was worthy 
of honor. They willingly cut themselves off from 
many pleasures and advantages. for the sake of a 
moral ideal, which could. not otherwise be main- 
tained. 

But there was another and yet deeper motive for 
the Jewish exclusiveness. It was bound up with the 
very nature of the national religion, which consisted 
largely in outward ordinances about food, cleanli- 
ness, and the thousand details of daily conduct. To 
understand the practical working of the Mosaic law 
we have to think of the religions of India at the pres- 
ent day, which divide the people into different castes, 
rigorously marked off from one another. A Jew 
might overcome all his prejudices against a Gentile 
and be anxious to cultivate his society. But he was 
forbidden by his religion to eat at his friend’s table, 
or enter into his house, or touch any vessel or piece 
of clothing that had once been used by him. These 
religious scruples against any association with the 
Gentiles had become ingrained in the Jews by the 
discipline of ages. Reason might prove them mean- 
ingless, but they held their own by the force of in- 
stinct. We read in the New Testament how even 
Peter, with his broad Christian spirit, felt that he had 


done something wrong in eating with the Gentiles. . 


Disciple though he was, he could not shake himself 
free from those conscientious scruples, which were 
like a second nature to all religious Jews. 

Christianity therefore was faced at the very outset 
by a tremendous difficulty. It was a universal reli- 
gion, but it could not enter on its larger mission until 
that wall of separation between Jew and Gentile had 
been broken down. At first there seemed little pros- 
pect that this would ever happen. The original dis- 
ciples shared in the common prejudice against the 
Gentiles, and took for granted that they must be ex- 
cluded. The church of Christ might have dwindled 
away as a little Jewish sect, if it had not been for the 
apostle Paul, who grasped the Master's purpose. He 
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in himself and in his fellow-apostles the 
spirit of pride and separation, and made a mission 
to the Gentiles possible. By this, even more than by 
his actual missionary labor, he did an incalculable 
service for the cause of Christ. 

As we study Paul's life,—especially 4s reflected in 
his letters, —we can easily discover the two chief motives 
which led him to break with old prejudices and to 
throw in his lot with the Gentiles. On the one hand, 
he perceived from the first that Christianity was noth- 
ing less than a new religion. Peter and the other - 
apostles had never fairly realized this great fact. They 
had grown up under the the Jewish law, and could not — 
understand that it was now a thing of the past. They 
tried to maintain the law along with the gospel, and 
believed that the children of Abraham were still pos- 
sessed of all their former privileges. Paul took his 
stand solely on faith in Jesus Christ. He saw that 
this faith leveled all distinctions, and that all who re- 
ceived it had the same place in the family of God. 
The barriers which the Jews had set up between them- 
selves and other nations were now meaningless ; for 
there was no longer Jew or Gentile, Greek or bar- 
barian, bond or free. In his free intercourse with the 
peoples of the outside world, Paul was simply putting 
into action this new conception of the nature of 
Christ’s gospel. It was not, as once supposed, a Jew- 
ish gospel, but a universal one ; and those who pro- 
fessed it were to regard all men as their brethren. 

But even more powerful than this new conception 
of Christ's message was the influence of Christ him- 
self. Again and again Paul tells us that the one great 
motive which determined all his actions was the 
love of Christ,—that is, the overwhelming sense of 
Christ's love to him. Paul was not by nature a 
tolerant or broad-minded man. The Jewish self-con- 
sciousness was stronger in him than in most of his 
countrymen ; and he could not force himself without 


_ a hard struggle to ‘‘ become all things to all men.,”’ 


No mere process of reasoning would ever have in- 
duced him to give up his national pride and identify 
himself with the despised Gentiles. But the love of 
Christ constrained him. It took possession of his 
whole nature, and overbore all petty and selfish feel- 
ings, and broke the fetters of ancient custom and pre- 
judice." Henceforth he strove to carry out in his own 


. life.the purpose of Christ, who had reconciled koth 


Jews and Gentiles:<+in.one. body unte:God. threugh the. 
cross, having slain the enmity thereby.’’ (Eph. 2°: 16). 
The great work of Paul was only half: successful.::: 
Many of the Jewish Christains, perhaps the greater 
number of them, failed to enter into his Spirit, and 
persisted in their old attitude of national exclusiveness. 
They embittered the life of. the great apostle by their 
unceasing efforts to countermine his mission, . The 
wall was not completely broken down ; but a breach 
had been made in ‘it, and that was enough. It was 
now possible for the new religion to escape the limits 
within which its Jewish origin had threatened to im- 
prison it. The gospel, universal in its nature, found 
a clear road before it into the world at large. 
KINGSTON, ONT. 
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“Keep Thy Tongue from Evil” 
By Joseph A. Torrey 


PEAKING is a sin, 
Easy is it to begin; : 
Faults are thick where love is thin. 


MANCHESTER, Mass. 
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Old Texts With New Meanings 
By the Rev. Herbert W. Horwill, M.A. 


‘‘ Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed to the 
things which we have heard, lest at any time we should let 
them slip.’’—Hebrews 2 : 1. 


HE warning is made more graphic in the Revised 
Version, — ‘‘lest haply we drift away from 
them.’’ In the religious life there is scarcely 

any danger more subtle than that of drifting. Few 
people make shipwreck of the faith through deliber- 
ately steering for the rocks. But if they are careless 
of chart and compass, and allow themselves to float 
where the tide of conventional opinion carries them, 
they may reach the rocks all the same, The power 
of the current is strong, and that of the undercurrent 
is often stronger. There is no certainty of a prosper- 
ous voyage unless we put the helm hard down. 
New York City. 























LESSON FOR APRIL 4 (Acts xo : 1-48) 






The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


(The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
* to here will be found in this issue of the Times} 


Getting Started in Class 


OW can we always be sure of finding out what 
God wants us to do? ‘I'hink hard, now! There 
are three things at least that we must do if we 

would hope to know ’s will forus. What are they? 
Yes, prayer is one. And studying the Bible regu- 
larly, so that we may know what it has to tell us of 

‘s will, is another. What is the third? Suppose 

we see how two men succeeded in doing a certain 
thing that God wanted them to do, when it was an 
extremely difficult thing to bring to pass; and then 
discover from their method what that third point is. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


A soldier and a preacher—who had formerly been 
a tisherman—had to be brought together, so that the 
soldier might learn to know Jesus Christ. The 

reacher was a Jew; the soldier was a Roman; most 
ews hated the Romans, and most Romans held the 
ews in contempt. 

But fortunately neither of these men was in the 
‘* majority ” class,—for the majority is usually wrong. 
Bring out, now, all the facts that you and the class 
can about Cornelius and Peter as men, with the help 
of the lesson text itself (be sure to.use the complete 
lesson text in class, vs. 1 to 48), and these lesson- 
writers’ comments: Riddle, second and third para- 
graphs; Rey first paragraph; Sanders, third 
paragraph. iss Slattery’s second paragraph sug- 
gests how to draw out the facts of Peter’s record from 
aclass. Her simple but very effective object-lesson of 
the circles of Peter's life can be used to good advan- 
tage in any class (third paragraph). In thus study- 
ing the men themselves, make plain the great bar- 
tier-wall that separated the Jews from the Gentiles, 
—or all who were not Jews,—of which Cornelius was 
ote; President Sanders’ first paragraph touches on 
this, and Professor Scott’s article, on page 148, ex- 
plains it fully. 
_ . But the barrier had to come down, and Peter was 

the man to start leveling it. Show how both men 
had been working toward this (Ramsay, next to 
last paragraph). Cornelius’ life had: endeared him 
to the Jews (v. 2); Dr. Mackie’s striking illustra- 
tion (second paragraph) on the Oriental popular rev- 
erence for almsgiving shows this. And the fact that 
Peter had gone to stay at a ceremonially unclean 
tanner’s house suggests his willingness to move in 
the direction of Gentile-recognition (Mackie, 3; Ridg- 
way, 2). 

how let the stirring incidents of the whole narra- 
tive come out,—all that God did, and all that Corne- 
lius did, and all that Peterdid. It was a thirty to 
forty mile trip that Peter took,—take your class into 
the spirit of it as did Mr. Foster (fourth paragraph). 
Your class will want to know what the difference was 
between a vision and a trance; Professor Riddle 
tells, in comment on verses-3, 10. Leviticus 11 gives 
the Hebrew food regulations. Was Peter's vision 
intended to abolish the Hebrew fcod regulations, or 
not? Professor Riddle (on v. 15), and Professor 
Ramsay (second and third paragraphs) express dif- 
ferent views on this, which may properly be consid- 
ered in some classes. Peter showed far-sighted wis- 
dom in taking trustworthy witnesses with him to 
Ceesarea, as President Sanders points out in his fifth 

rin yo or The outcome of it all was—the gospel of 
Jeeun Christ was started on its way to us. 

It seems easy for those men to have done what they 
did, a8 we read the story now. But do you notice, 
after all, that it was a series of steps in the dark for 
each man, and that neither one knew where he was 
coming out when he started? Just see: 


Cornelius is told to send for Peter, but he is not told why, 

Peter is told, in connection with things he has always 
considered common and ‘unclean, not to consider common 
anything that God has cleansed ; but he is left with that 
general truth. 

Next he is told to go with certain strangers who have 
come for him, but he is not-told why, nor what to do. 

Asking them what they wish of him, they tell him that 
God has told their master to send for him in order to ‘‘ hear 
words ’’ from him. 

Obeying orders blindly, Peter. arrives at Czsarea, tells 
Cornelius that he has come in obedience to God’s plain 
direction, and asks why he was sent for. 

Again Cornelius’ vision is rehearsed, but his answer ends 
with the statement that they have assembled to listen to 
whatever God has told Peter to say to them. 

Only then does it all become clear to Peter ; and he ful- 
fils God’s plan by giving the straight gospel message to a 
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‘LESSON 1. APRIL 4. PETER AND CORNELIUS 


Acts 10 : 1-48.. Commit verses 13-15 


Golden Text: In every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him.—Acts 10 : 35 


1 Now ¢here was a certain man in Caes-a-re’a, Cor-ne’li-us by 
name, a centurion of the ! band called the Italian dand, 2a 


ave much alms to the people, and al 
3, He saw in a vision openly, as it were a t the chat heer 


of the day, an angel of G in unto him, and saying 
to him, Cor-ne’li-us. 4 And he, his eyes upon him, 
and being affrighted, said, What is it, ? And he said 


unto him, Thy prayers and thine alms are gone up for a memo- 
rial before God. 5 And now send men to Joppa, and fetch 
one Simon, who is surnamed Peter: 6 he lodgeth with one 
Simon a tanner, whose house is by the sea side. 7 And when 
the angel that spake unto him was departed, he called two of 
his household-servants, and a devout soldier of them that 
waited on him continually ; 8 and having rehearsed all things 
unto them, he sent them to Joppa. 

9 Now on the morrow, as they were on their journey, and 
drew nigh unto the city, Peter went up upon the housetop to 
pray, about the sixth hour: 10 and he became bangry. and 
desired to eat: but while they made ready, he fe to a 
trance ; 11 and he beholdeth the heaven er, and a cer- 
tain vessel descending, as it were a great sheet, let down by 
four corners upon the earth : 12 wherein were all manner of 
fourfooted beasts and creeping things of the earth and birds of 
the heaven. 13 And there came a voice to him, Rise, Peter ; 
kill and eat. 14 But Peter said, Not so, Lord; for I have 
never eaten anything that is common and unclean. 15 Anda 
voice came unto him again the second time, What God hath 
cleansed, make not thou common. 16 And this was done 
thrice : and eoiwey the vessel was received up into heaven. 

17 Now while Peter was much perplexed in himself what the 
vision which he had seen might mean, behold, the men that 
were sent by Cor-ne’li-us, having made inquiry for Simon's 
house, stood before the gate, 18 and called and asked whether 
Simon, who was surnamed Peter, were,lodging there. 19 And 
while Peter thought on the vision, the Spirit said unto him, 
Behold, three men seek thee. 20 But arise, and get thee down, 
and go with them, nothing doubting : for | have sent them. 

1 Or, cohort 


. The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 1.—What is known about Czsarea, about Corne- 
lius and his office, and about the Italian band ? (Riddle, 
first three paragraphs.) 

Verse 2,—Was Cornelius a follower of Christ? Who 
were included by ‘all his house ’’? (Riddle, second para- 
graph, and on vs. 34-43; Sanders, 3.) 

erse 3.—What is meant by *‘openly’’? What time 
was ‘‘the ninth hour of the day’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 4.—Why did he address the angel as ‘‘ Lord’’? 
What is the meaning of ‘‘ for a memorial ’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 5.—Where was Joppa? How much of a journey 
from Czesarea? (Riddle, 1.) 

Verse 9.—Was housetop: prayer a common custom ? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verse 10,—Was the trance different from ordinary sleep 
and dreams? (Riddle; Sanders, 4.) 

Verse 14.—What were the *‘common and unclean ’’ 
foods ? ( Riddle.) 

Verse 15.—What is meant by the words ‘‘ What God 
hath cleansed ’’ ? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 2, 3.) 

Re saa 19.— How did the Spirit speak unto him? (Rid- 
dle.) 

Verse 23.—-Who were ‘‘ the brethren ’’ ? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 25.—-Why did Cornelius worship Peter ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 28.— What was the law here referred to? (Riddle.) 

Verse 39.——-What was the country of the Jews ? (Riddle, 
on vs, 34-43-) 

Verse 45.—Why were the Jews so surprised that the 
Gentiles also received the Holy Spirit? Was this the first 
case of the Holy Spirit being given to a Gentile ? (Riddle, 
on vs. 45, 46.) 

Verse 46.—What is the meaning of ‘speak with 
tongues ’’ ? (Riddle.) 








household of Gentiles ; an unheard of thing. God honors 
Peter’s work by sending the Spirit himself into the Gentiles’ 
lives, 


These two men worked out a difficult and epoch- 
making plan of God's by exactly the same process 
that we must use if we would know and do the diffi- 
cult—perhaps epoch-making—things that God would 
have us do. They were men of prayer, and probably 
both of them students of their Bible. But to this 
pow added the always harder thing of doing the im- 
mediate duty without worrying about what lay far- 
ther ahead. bop d did what God said now, without 
asking that they should know what he was going to 
say an hour, or a day, or a year from now. And 
that is the only safe, sure way of learning what is 
God’s will for us. Most of us are more interested in 
knowing what his will for us will be day after to- 
morrow than we are in doing this immediate, com- 
monplace duty that is right athand. But if we won't 
eo will now, we shall never be sure of knowing his 
will later. 






The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


LACES. —Cesarea, the political capital of south- 
ern Palestine, and the usual residence of the 
Roman procurators, is prominent in Luke's 

narrative. It was about seventy miles northwest of 
Jerusalem, on the Mediterranean coast. Now in 
ruins. /opfpa, now Jaffa, the principal seaport of 
udgwa, between thirty and forty miles south of 
gsarea, still a place of importance and the terminus 
of the railway from Jerusalem. 

Cornelius.—The name is that of a distinguished 
family at Rome, though often bestowed on freedmen. 
This man was either a member or a former slave of 
the family. A centurion was commander of a hun- 
dred soldiers (see below). Cornelius was a Gentile, 
not a proselyte; otherwise the narrative loses all its 
significance. But he worshiped Jehovah, and both 
in alms to the Jews (‘tthe people”) and in prayer 
showed that he reverenced (‘‘ feared”) the true God. 
His piety influenced ‘‘ all his house,” his dependents, 
servants, and some soldiers (v. 7). Whether he had 
a family is not stated. 

The Italian Band.—The word rendered ‘‘ band” is 
usually equivalent to the Latin ‘‘ cohort,” the tenth 
part of alegion of Roman soldiers. In Palestine inde- 
pendent cohorts were formed. In this case the men 
were natives of Italy, but probably residents of Pales- 
tine. Cornelius may have been in command of the 
entire cohort, though the usual commander was 
termed ‘‘chief captain.” The number in a cohort 
varied, but the normal size was about 600 men. 


Light on Puzzling 

Verse 3.—/n a vision openly: ‘‘ Vision" here does 
not mean a dream,’ but something actually seen; 
‘‘openly,” clearly, manifestly, strengthens this sense. 
—Ninth hour of the day: 3 P.M. Oneof the Jewish 
hours of prayer (comp. v. 30).—Am angel of God: 
Described in verse 30 as a man ‘‘in bright apparel.” 

Verse 4.—Lord: This term often means ‘‘sir,” 
but here probably suggests that Cornelius recognized 
the angel as a messenger from God.—Gone up for a 
memorial before God: The figure is taken from the 
ancient sacrifices, as if thus God was reminded of the 
offerer. Here the prayers and alms are the evidence, 
not the cause, of "s favor. 

Verse 9.—Upon the housetop to pray: This was 
quite usual.—Szxth hour: About noon. 

Verse 10.—Fell into a trance: ‘‘There came on 
him an ecstasy.” Something similar to the rapt con- 
dition of Old Testament prophets. Peter was not 
asleep, but put into an abnormal preternatural con- 
dition, so as to receive the succeeding manifestation. 

Verse 14.—Common and unclean; Referring to the 
use of food forbidden in Leviticus11. The former 
term means unhallowed, opposed to cond the latter, 
impure. Together, they include all prohibited food. 

Verse 15.— What God hath cleansed: Indicating, 
first, that the ban on food was removed, and then by 
inference (v. 28) that the Gentiles were not to be re- 
garded as ‘‘common or unclean.” 

Verse 19.—The Spirit said : How the Spirit spoke 
to him is not stated, 

Verse 23.—On the morrow: The third day.— 
Brethren: Another term for believers ; disciples, 
saints, afterward called Christians is : 26). 

Verse 24.—On the morrow : The fourth day (comp. 
v. 30).— Worshipped him: Peter's words show that 
the reverence was of a religious character. 

Verse 28.—Un/awfu/: An unusual term pointing 
to what is contrary to usage rather than to law. 
Usage and tradition had made all these restrictions. 

Verses 34-43.—The address of Peter suggests that 
Cornelius and his friends had heard of Jesus (vs. 37, 
38), but were not yet believers, owing to inadequate 
knowledge. Peter enlightens them.—7he country 
of the Jews (v. 39): In Galilee and Judza (v. 37). 

Verse 44.—The Holy Spirit fell: This was the 
visible and supernatural attestation of the Spirit's 
presence and power, a ‘‘gift” peculiar to apostolic 
times (see on Lesson g, First Quarter). In this case 
it was doubtless a sign of the gracious influence of 
the Spirit, designed to show Peter that Gentiles were 
the subjects of Christ’s salvation. 

Verse 45.—Amazed : The chasm between Jew and 
Gentile, indicated evem in Peter’s address, was thus 
closed. No wonder they were amazed. 

Verse 46.—Speak with tongues: A ‘‘gift® in the 
early church (see 1 Cor. 12 and 14). The speaking 
was not necessarily intelligible, and thus differed 
from the Pentecostal utterances (comp. chap. 19 : 6 
for a similar incident). This is the first recorded in- 
stance of a Gentile’s receiving the Holy Spirit. That 
baptism followed, instead of preceding, is significant. 
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The Universal Gospel 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


HE importance of the episode in its bearing on the 
history of the young church is shown by the 
space devoted toit. Luke always selects and 

groups his topics with t care and skill. Out of 
many things which he seen and heard, he selects 
only a few; and he dwells upon these proportionately 
to the importance of each for his purpose as a histo- 
rian. The story of Cornelius is not merely described 
at much greater length than any preceding incident ; 
the important parts of the story are narrated twice, 
or oftener: Peter’s vision, Acts 10: 11-16; 11 : 5-10. 
Cornelius’ vision, 10 : 3-6, 22, 30-32; 11 : 13f., and 
several other details similarly. here is one strik- 
ing parallel to this: the conversion of Paul is de- 
scribed three times in the book. The reiteration 
emphasizes the importance of each event. 

The purpose of Peter's vision was not to intimate 
that God had abolished the distinction between food 
that was clean and permitted and food that was un- 
clean and forbidden. This distinction was founded 
on sound sanitary principles, suited to the climate. 
There is no reason to think that there was any inten- 
tion to advise Jews to eat creeping —— o one 
can well doubt that Peter continued as before to re- 


_ frain from eating forbidden food. It may, indeed, 


reasonably be thought that the distinction was to be 
regarded henceforth as a rational principle based on 
sanitary considerations, and liable to vary in details 
according to climate, But Peter’s own interpreta- 
tion of the vision was stated by him to Cornelius and 
his friends, ‘‘ unto me hath God shewed that I should 
not call any man common or unclean.” The refer- 
ence to the vision is here explicit. Moreover, Peter 
recounted to the straitest Jewish Christians in Jeru- 
salem his vision and his action; and they were all 
‘convinced and glorified God, not because he had abro- 
'gated the distinction of foods, but because ‘“‘ to the 
Gentiles also hath he granted repentance unto life.” 
This vision is a typical example of the symbolic or 
emblematic way of expressing spiritual truth, which 
is characteristic of Semitic, and especially of biblical 
expression. When Peter called the creeping things 
and quadrupeds and fowls ‘‘common and unclean,” 
and was rebuked in the words, ‘‘ what God hath 
cleansed, make not thou common,” the person who 
insists on the literal interpretation about food misses 
the: vast spiritual force, and also tramples on a sound 
principle of health in those southern lands, Chris- 
tianity did not do away with what was healthy and 
good in Judaism, but completed what was defective, 
and gave life to what was fossilized in it. The Jew- 
ish Christians saw the meaning of the vision at the 
‘homent; in a vague way, though, they did not com- 
prehend all its broad significance. 
.. The meaning of Peter's vision was declared in 
the immediate result. He went without hesitation 
on the invitation of a foreigner, a Roman officer, one 


of the army that held down the oe nation. He 
‘entered into his house and into 


amiliar intercourse 
with him. He even ate with him. To hold conver- 
sation with an unclean foreigner, and even to enter 
into his house, might be allowed to Jews. The six 
Jews of the circumcision who accompanied Peter did 
that. But Peter did more than Jewish custom per- 
mitted, and it is not stated that the six did as much; 
the general drift of chapter 11 suggests that they did 
not eat with Cornelius; for this charge is made 
against Peter alone, The issue of the incident was 
the recognition by the church that fepentance, bap- 
tism, and the gift of the Holy Spirit were granted to 
the Gentiles also; but, though this was acknowledged 
to be the case with Cornelius, ryt there was a wide- 
spread disinclination in Jerusalem to regard the prin- 
ciple as universal. Doubtless, it was pointed out that 
Cornelius was a person who had previously attached 
himself to the Jewish religion, for he ‘‘ feared God 
with all his house, and gave much alms to the [Jew- 
ish] people, and pray to God alway,” though he 
had never become fully a proselyte or complied with 
the whole Jewish law. 

Both visions are concerned with matters which 
must have been much in the minds of the two recipi- 
ents at that time. The relation of the new church to 
the outer world must necessarily have been present- 
ing itself to Peter at that time. He could not have 
forgotten that the orders of Jesus were of universal 
application. The whole world was to be the measure 
of the church, Although in Jerusalem the problem 
was less pressing, yet as soon as Peter and Philip 
went out of the holy city the question forced itself on 
them how they were to treat the Gentiles, who were 
numerous in the sea-plain of Sharon, ia pa, Ash- 
dod, Lydda, and Cesareia. The Divine Will here re- 
vealed itself to a man who was eager to find it, 
thinking of it, seeking after it, and praying for it. 

So also in the case of Cornelius, He was seeking 
to attain unto the light: his prayers were *‘ gone up as 
a memorial before God.” Philip was already in 
Ceesareia (8 : 40), and in all probability Cornelius 
knew what he was declaring, and probably had 
heard him. It is characteristic of Philip to be silent 
about his own share, and to give all the credit to 
Peter; just as at Samaria, not a word is said about 
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Philip’s action after Peter appears on the scene. It 
is precisely the silence about Philip in this scene at 
3, where Peter could hardly fail to come into 
relations with him during his stay, that shows his 
mind and his self-suppression. Philip was Luke's 
authority for the Cesarean incident; and it is 
equally evident that Philip was not his authority for 
the sequel at Jerusalem in chapter 11. 
The vision of Cornelius was the answer to his 
pearer and the solution of questions over which he 
been pondering. 
ABERDEEN UNiveRsITY, SCOTLAND, 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Min'ster of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


NE ae peers God with all his house (v. 2), 
Oriental religious feeling looks for a public and 
unreserved profession of faith,—Cornelius and 

all his house. In Oriental life, religion, like the pillar 
of fire, takes the center in all resting-places, and the 
lead in all times of movement. Even the clothes 
declare it. A Moslem may visit the West, and dress 
as acitizen of the world, but a Christian visitor to 
the East cannot, without incurring suspicion, dress 
asa Moslem. He is appropriating a symbolism that 
in his case has no inward warrant. Paul was think- 
ing as an Oriental and writing to Orientals when he 
said, ‘‘ Put on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Who gave much alms to the people (v. 2). With 
us the national care of the r has ceased to be 
an official duty of the church. In the East such 
relief of the poor is always a religious act. The 
street beggar does pot plead poverty, but the promise 
of God's recompense to the giver. It is reverently 
told of a doctor who died lately in Beyrout that he one 
day recognized one of his patients in a street beggar, 
and on going home he sent for the man and returned 
to him the fees he had taken from him. The sum 
itself was a small one, but at the time of the doctor's 
death the incident was referred to by Moslems, Jews, 
and Christians as the mark and memorial of a saint. 

He lodgeth with one Simon a tanner, whose house 
is by the sea side (v.6). The Jewish regulations pro- 
vided that all tanneries should be on the outskirts of 
the town on account of the actual offensiveness and 
ceremonial ‘impurity of the chemical ingredients 
used for the cleansing and preparing of taw hides. 
The fact that Peter was living with such a man 
means that his house would be a place of safety from 
rabbinical intrusion, or that he had already traveled 
unconsciously a* good way toward the vision-sheet 
that came down to him. 

Beyrout, Sy¥Ria. " 


The Gospel— Limited and Unlimited 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


ETER was prejudiced against missions to cer- 
tain classes of people,—but he was willing to 
learn. Many to-day are prejudiced, and are 

unwilling to learn. God taught Peter a fourfold 
missionary lesson. 

1. None are too ignorant or degraded to be worth 
saving. What do you think of the sweatshop Jew, 
the Italian ragpicker, the Chinese laundryman, the 
negro loafer? Are you ready to go to them with the 
gospel, and if they yield to Christ will you receive 
them as brothers ? 

2. None are so good as not to need Jesus Christ. 
Cornelius feared God, gave much alms, and prayed 
to God always. What need had so righteous a 
man for Peter's preaching ? Why send missionaries 
to the self-denying dhists, the ethical Confu- 
cianists, and the God-fearing Moslems? Many of 
their ideals are beautiful, and the lives of some fol- 
lowers of these religions compare favorably with 
those of many professing Christians. But they lack 
the same thing that Cornelius needed. Moralists, 
ethical culturists, and philanthropists have no hope 
without Christ. 

3. Open doors of opportunity and open hearts may 
be found close at hand by those ready to follow the 
leading of the Spirit. br. Jacob Chamberlain, in 
going to new vi s in India, found the people 
eager to hear the gospel because they had read books 
distributed at a great Hindoo festival. ‘‘In every 
nation ” there are those who fear God and who wait 
only for some one to teach them. 

4. God cares so much for the salvation of these 
outside the privileged nations that he takes infinite 
trouble to bring about their conversion. At the 
right moment he gave the vision to Cornelius ; he 
had Peter within reach; he gave the apostle the 
needed vision, and insured his understanding of the 
message. Natural and supernatural powers are 
brought into action to win one believer. 

Brook yn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The ** Gym.”— Cornelius by name, a centurion... 
a devout man (vs. ws I have called your attention 
before to the creditable way in which the Roman 
soldier always shows up in the New Testament nar- 
rative. Roman warfare was largely a hand-to-hand 
contest. ‘The trained soldier was a trained athlete. 
1 am no athlete, but if I had boys of my own I should 
be as concerned about their body-building as their 
brain-building. Athletics tend to make clean men. 
Only clean men dare come on the gymnasium floor 
and into the swimning-pool. The athlete has to learn 
how to keep his body under (1 Cor. 9: 27). He has 
to learn how to ‘‘cut things out.” It is a hard job to 
*‘cut things out.” But to get on the team—and to sit 
at the training-table, who wouldn’t! The bali-field 
calls for as much brains as the classroom, and I heard 
President Roosevelt say that whenever he had any- 
thing he wanted done he always tried to get a soldier 
todoit. Here is the point. God likes men as well 
as the world does. When he selects his first Gentile 
for Christianity he takes Cornelius the athlete and 
soldier, a man who was doing something and living 
up to the best light he had (1 Cor. 16: 13). In the 
modern college the ‘‘Gym” is the best classroom and 
touches the t men. The ‘‘two-for-a-cent” men 
never bother the ‘‘ Gym.” 


We Move by Steps.— He lodgeth with one Simon a 
tanner (v. 6). If you have ever made the personal 
acquaintance of a tanyard you will not be surprised 
that among the Jews the business was considered a 
low one. he trade was outcast. A woman who 
married a tanner in mistake could get a divorce for 
the asking. Yet Peter went to live with a tanner. 
He had just raised Dorcas, and was popular and would 
have many houses open to him (Acts 9: 42). God 
educates. All education comes a step at a time. 
God was bringing Peter to the Gentiles. This step 
was to the unclean, ‘‘common,” despised Jew. The 
next step would be to the unclean, common, despised 
and hated Gentile conqueror. God still works in the 
same way when he is leading us into a duty we may 
not like. The best way into Misery Flat is throug 
Sad Heart Park (2Cor.1:4). The greatest curse of 
the millionaire is that God can rarely use him in per- 
sonal service as he’ is, and to lodge him first ‘half- 
way with Simon the tanner is almost, if not quite, to 
kill him. Never despise God’s steps. Don't be 
afraid ‘to lodge with shiner. Lincoln’s approach’ to 
emancipation, America’s approach to fevelatoit: “The 
Lady of the Decoration in her Japan work. It is 
God’s way with us. 


Changed.—Peter went up upon the housetop to 
pray (vy. 9). He saw something. The same sort of 
a thing may happen to some of you fellows. Men 
boast and talk loudly and wisely about what they 
**think” and ‘ believe,” then God in an instant 
shows them a vision. And oh, what a change, 
Never be disturbed when the wordy man attacks 

He may be talking the other way to-morrow. 
Only fools tie to such men. The freethinker of to- 
day becomes the Torrey of to-morrow. The truth is 
the only thing to tie to. Jesus Christ is the truth 
(John 14: 6). Down at the mill always follow the 
ahogany Desk, and not the understrappers. The 
underlings may change to-morrow, but the manage- 
ment remains constant. Be true to the management 
and you'll keep out of trouble. 


Caste.— Anything that is common (v.14). Pride. 
Codfish aristocracy. Better than the neighbors be- 
cause the town grew out toward father’s farm. Somie- 
body died with a will. Office position with clean 
hands. And so forth, Who made yon any better 
than other people? ‘*Common” is an ugly word. 
The unhappiest people in the world are those who 
study to dodge the common people. These sorts are 
themselves ‘‘common” to a strata higher up. ‘‘ Ex- 
clusive circles.” ‘‘Society.” Such things have no 
place in Christianity. All are alike(Psa. 33 : 15; Isa. 
53:6). Peter was getting his lesson, Have you had 
yours? I am getting out this lesson while on a busi- 
ness trip to the Berkshire Hills in Massachusetts. I 
find here a family which has been in business over 
one hundred years. Everybody in the United States 
uses their product. bie 4 make the paper our green- 
backs are printed on. There they live by the side of 
their mills among their rey Sorry er They build 
churches. Support Young Men's Christian Associ- 
ations. Identify themselves with everything that is 
good. They are beloved and honored by the whole 
community. One of them is the most influential man 
in the whole state of Massachusetts. This is the kind 
of aristocracy men and God honor. Men living 
heart to heart with their neighbors through all the 
trials of life. America is fuil of such families, but 
they do not herd in the cities. The people that gather 
in towns and call themselves ‘‘ Society”—well, the 
world just laughs, it remembers the origins! The 
enduring families are: the Christian families. Who 
can name the other sort that last much longer than a 
sega ? God has no ‘‘common” people. Nor 

o God's children know any! 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 4 (Acts 10 : 1-48) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 

ment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 

n illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the ee on used = each oe sate nae gS ye 
tant con ons the mai an 

year's lesson poh ote ll capa 9 oo gpa stamp. 


When the King Salutes.—/n every nation he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accept- 
able to him (Golden Text). Gipsy Smith, in his 
. autobi phy, tells the following: One day I went 

to the king’s palace and saw the splendid furniture 
and the bine hin ve ponthe ¥e stood fy the corri “ 
dor, the imse own and gracious. 
nodded to us. On another occasion we went to ped 
the king reviewing his weege. Amid all the military 
show one incident touched me most. A little sweep 
came mage past the spot where the king was on 

is 


his horse, face was black and his feet were bare, 
but as he sed the monarch of Sweden, he raised 
his dirty hand and saluted his sovereign. The king 


smiled upon the little fellow and returned the salute. 
Immediately afterward a dashing officer came gal- 
loping up on a fine horse. His uniform shone like 
gold, and his sword rattled as he careered bravely 
along. He also saluted his king. The king saluted 
back with the —— of a sovereign, but I thought I 
missed the kindly gleam of the eye with which he 
had greeted the waving of the little sweep’s dirty 
hand, and I said to myself: ‘‘The king loves the 
little sweep as much as the fine officer, and I love 
him for it.” And so it is with the King of kings, 
whose smile of love and encouragement is for all, 
even the lowliest and ever for the needy.—/uniata 
Rokrback, Washington, D. C. 


Tad Jones’ Prayer.—And he said unto him, Thy 
prayers... are gone up for a memorial before God 
(v. 4). The story was told on the Yale campus to- 
day about one passage in the speech of Tad Jones, 
the Yale quarterback, at the Yale banquet in Boston 
after the game with Harvard on Saturday night that 
interested all the Yale men that heard it. Jones 
made a good speech, full of enthusiasm, and then 
stopped. Every one thought that he had finished, 
but he remained on his feet. Then he began again 
slowly and with some hesitation: ‘It’s a funny 
thing to tell here, fellows, but I want to say that this 
morning I felt that I did not have it,” meaning that 
he felt he was not able, to do his part in the coming 
ontest.. ‘‘I went to myroom and prayed, and when 
Icame downstairs I felt that I.had it.” Jones sat 
down amid a dead silence. The statement coming 
from a man who is at the head of religious life at 
Yale,and of whose sincerity there could be no doubt, 
impressed every one in the room. The silence lasted 
for nearly half a minute, and then the pootane 
came.—/uniata Rohrback. FromThe New York Sun. 


Fitting the Signs T .—And now send men to 
Joppa, and fetch one Simon, ... . the Spirit said unto 
him, Behold, three men seek thee... . Go with them, 
nothing doubting (vs. 5, 19 20). When our Lord 
designed to open the door of the church to the Gen- 
tiles, so tremendous was the change necessary to be 
secured in the apostolic mind that he wrought a 
double miracle. Double miracles are very rare. 
Some time ago there came to me a letter from a 
stranger in Germany, saying: ‘‘I know you are a 
city missionary. I send to your care atrunk. In- 
closed in this letter you will find a piece of paper, 
cut; a man will come and present the match of this 
paper, and you will deliver to him the trunk.” i 

ound in my letter a piece of paper cut in queer zig- 
zags. I laid it on my study table and waited some 
weeks. Presently a stranger came in, and I said: 
‘* Well, sir, what can I do for you?” He took out of 
his pocketbook another piece of paper matching the 
one sent me, and said: ‘‘ You have got the match of 
that, I think.” I put the two pieces together, and at 
once said: ‘‘ There’s your trunk.” God gave Peter 
a revelation in Joppa and Cornelius one in Ceesarea. 
Peter put the two together and they matched, and he 
said: ‘It is of the Lord.”—From ** Pastoral Leader- 
rAd Sunday-School Forces,” by A. F. Schauffler, 


Ss the Grass-plot to Win Souls.— ui Peter 
said, Not so, Lord; for I have never eaten any- 
thing that is common and unclean (vy. 15). The 
Rev. Charles Stelzle tells the following: There is a 
Presbyterian Church in a certain city which wil! ac- 
commodate about fifteen hundred people. It is 
directly across from a la public. park, On any 
clear Sunday night during the summer season there 
are at least ten thousand le in the park and 
about fifty people inside the church. I said to the 
pastor, after I had become familiar with the situa- 
tion; ‘* Doctor, why don’t you get out on your church 
steps with P young people and have an out-door 
service? You've got a voice big enough to be heard 
two blocks away. You can attract the people by use 
of the cornet, andthen you can preachtothem. You 
can then invite them to an after-meeting inside the 
ehurch.” ‘The minister was willing to act on the sug- 
gestion, but he naturally replied that he would bring 
the matter before his session first of all. The session 


was made upof twelve good men. I beli¢ve'thatthey- 
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were all Christian men. After they had discussed 
the matter for some time, the ques was decided 
in’ the negative, because, as one of them put it: 
** You see, we have a grass-plot in front of our church, 
and some of the people might come over out of the 
park and step on the ee Shades of the Gada- 
renes! Within a few of that very church a 
socialist held forth pet Sa gprany J night from the end 
of a bobtailed cart, and he was addressing more men 
ina — night than that church reached in a year 
of Sunday nights. But the grass-plot lost none of its 
velvety green; no bystander’s foot profaned the sod. 
The people kept off the grass and outside the church. 
That ‘ grass-plot ” ! ow many Christians have 
“ grass-P ots ” of prejudice, of selfishness, of pride, of 
indifference, which stand between them and and the 
great mass of men out of the church, and more im- 
portant still,—out of Christ!—/uanzata Rokrback, 
Washington, D. C. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this illustration. 


for the Gospel.—O/ a truth I perceive that 
God ts no respecter of persons: but in every nation 
he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, ts 
acceptable to him (vs. 34, 35). A merchant from a 
mountain village in Shansi went toa city on business, 
and py from a colporteur on the street a copy of 
Luke’s Gospel. On his return home he so enjoyed 
the reading of the book that he invited in his neigh- 
bors to hear it. After repeated readings, a company 
of them agreed to give up idol worship, and to ob- 
serve every seventh day by meeting at the merchant’s 
house for reading and study. he next year the 
merchant tried to find the colporteur when he went 
to the city, but he was gone. The second year he 
found a missionary, who explained the difficult pas- 
sages, and promised to visit his village. He found 
thirty persons ready for baptism, and a large and 
interested audience was always ready to t him 
whenever he could address them.—Ne/lie Armiger, 
oo Md. From The Christian Endeavor 

orld. _ 


Moody’s Challenge to Grenfell.— Jesus of Nazareth, 
how God anointed him with the. Holy Spirit and 
with power: who went about doing good, and heal- 
ing all that were oppressed of the devil; for God 
was with him (v. 38). . Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, in 
relating his conversion under the preaching of Mr. 
D. L. Moody, said: ‘‘It was fourteen years before I 
saw Mr. Moody again,..I1. knew something of him 
then, and after the meeting I hunted him up, and 
told him I thought he woul be. interested to know 
one man’ had had his life changed through his speak- 
ing. He seemed in a gteat hurry. ‘I want to tell 

ou,’ I said to Mr. Moody, ‘that fourteen years ago 

heard and received an inspiration from you which 
was an inspiration to try and serve .Jesus Christ my- 
self.’ All he said was, ‘ Whai have you been doing 
since?’ A deal better than asking if I was:a 
premillennialist.”—/ohn F. Dudley, Hinton, W. Va. 
From The Record of Christian Work. 


Lesson -Light on Social Problems 


By Charles Stelzle 
Superintendent of the Presbyterian Department 
of Church and Labor 


HUS far the church has stood the test of time. 
Her ideals and her methods have been so far 
above those of every other organization that the 

church has surpassed them all. ut at no time has 
the church been without rivals which have claimed 
that they, too, must be recognized as teachers of the 
pur and the will of God. While the church has 
made mistakes, it cannot be denied that no matter 
how dark the age, the church has always been the 
whitest light in history, and when reform came to 
the church, it came from within, not from without. 

The mistakes made by the church have in almost 
every case been due to the narrow vision of those 
who thouvht they were the elect in the matter of in- 
terpreting God’s will. Suffering from such were 
Francis of Assisi, Savonarola, Wycliffe, Knox, 
Luther, Wesley, and others,,.who were compelled to 
withstand those who had a narrow conception of the 
true significance and comprehensiveness of the King- 
dom of God. Even large-hearted Peter needed a 
vision from heaven to convince him that ‘‘ God is no 
respecter of persons: but in every nation he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accept- 
able to him.” 

There are movements outside the church which 
seem to be deeply religious. Unfortunate it is that 
they should ever have been permitted to get out; 
but there they are, and they are demanding recog- 
nition. Among them is the labor movement in 
some parts of the world and among certain groups of 
men everywhere. I do not refer to the labor union 
exclusively. There are forces organized and unor- 
ganized which are comprised in this term. Many of 
the men in this movement are deeply religious. The 
response to the religious appeal in noonday shop- 
meetings indicates that workingmen are thinking 
seriously about these things. The desire for religious 
services: in" comnéetion™ with their labor union meet- 
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i ves that there is an innate desire for God, 
w somebody must satisfy. And therein lies the 
hope of the church: Shall we it these men to 
prope longer in the darkness for the true light that 

ghteth every man that cometh into the world, or 
shall we lead them to the fuller light which can come 
only through the knowledge of Jesus Christ ? 

New York City. . 


Home Department Lesson Talks 
By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 


‘6 TN EVERY nation he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him.” 
Pretty h to reconcile this verse with your 
own denomination with a legal fence around it— 
* pig tight, horse high, and bull strong.”” The verse 
leaves so many places where a man with a black 
skin can break through, and the brown-skinned man 
can crawl under, and the man with the yellow face 
can climb over. And when you come to examine 
with a Bible microscope the great gate of the Chris- 
tian church,—which we have n trying to build on 
the strongest sectarian plans, each one after his own 
specifications,—it has really been standing wide 
open all the time. It was standing wide open before 
eter had his wonderful vision. nly, Peter was so 
busy observing how strong and high and tight and 
impassable was the fence that he never noticed the 
wide-open gate. After he once saw it I think he 
never again saw the wall. 

**The God of the whole earth shall he be called.” 
And the broad platform of his world is wide enough 
for all his children to stand upon. It’s a hard matter 
to cut up such a world-wide acreage as that into our 
little sectarian town lots, There was a preacher 
came out here into Southern California in the old 
boom days, who got drawn into the vortex of real 
estate speculation during the week-days to such an 
extent that Sunday was the weakest day of the seven 
for him. One Sunday morning he gave out his text 
as found in *‘ Matthew's Addition to the Gospel, Sub- 
division 5, Lot 42." A great many of us have tried 
to plat the gospel in that fashion. But we have 
learned, as Peter did, that you can’t fence in govern- 
ment land. It’s too big. And it’s too free. Religion 
is simple. A child can understand it. It’s fearing 
God, for one thing. Not quite so = as meee | u 
your hand and shouting ‘‘saved.” For it ‘‘ wor eth 
righteousness.” A religion that isn’t ‘‘ working” is 
in the repair shop. nd when it has gone there 
often enough it goes into the scrap heap. The next 
place is the furnace. 

It does simplify religion to let God have his way 
and bring the whole world in on the same terms on 
which we were admitted. Some of us have an idea 
that we got in on the ground floor. Well, we were 

retty close to the ground, a good many of us. When 
Jenus Christ lifted us up we were about as muddy as 
any blind sinner that ever groped and stumbled 
among the ditches, or any leper that ever veled 
at the feet of pity. But when we talk about our 
privileges as the original saints extending the gift of 
the gospel to the benighted heathen, it seems to me 
we owe a great deal of compound imterest to the 
Jews yet. It’s a good thing for us that Peter saw that 
vision when he did. And if aconverted Jew hadn’t 
listened to that shouting vision over in Macedonia 
it might have gone with our own foreign mis- 
sion societies last year. 

I like the open gate in international politics, and I 
love it in the church. ‘The door of the church should 
open inward, contrariwise to the door of a theater, 
which the law compels to open outward, so as to let 
proms out easily, which is right—for the theater. 

or the church should be a man-trap, arranged to 
coax and lure people in, very easily, and them make 
it very hard for them to get out. hen Christ died 
to bring a man into the church, the last thing for us 
to do should be to turn him out because he- isn’t 
quite so good as we are. So long as they let me stay 
in I haven’t the face, even if I had the conscience, to 
vote any one else out. Frederick Robertson says, 
somewhere, ‘‘We want a gospel for the guilty.” 
The ‘‘ good” don’t need it. hat is, they think the 
don’t. I should say, rather—they say they thin 
they don’t. Which is different. 

‘Every nation.” How broad and free that sounds! 
Big as a prairie. Free as the wilderness. Wider 
than the ocean. Do you know, i grew up forming 
very broad conceptions of the general unity of man- 
kind, because, when I was a little fellow, in our Sun- 
day-school class we called all the poor heathen 


**natives.” That made me feel somehow as though 
we ourselves were ‘‘foreigners.” When I grew up 
and learned that we, the peopleof the United States, 


were the only poe **natives,” and all the rest of 
the people of the world were ‘‘ foreigners,” it blended 
my views in some confusion. And now, I preach my 
home and foreign missionary sermons from the same 
texts occasionally, and find that the same sermon 
fits both occasions. What is the difference, anyway, 
ae ata the gospel in Patagonia, Congo-land, and 
ston ? 


PasApena; Cal. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


it daciton ete be 4 ~¥ ve ae ap nn of the Acts, 
to have a edition 

Bible at three cents ipeeepald). 

y School Times Company, 
A Prayer Before the Lesson. —Our Father, we thank thee 
that thy cleansing power clears life of the soil and stain of sin. 
How very tender and patient thou hast been toward us, when 
we have preferred the unclean to the flooding of our lives by 
the lavish stream of thy love! And we have been so blind in 
our failure to perceive the brother in the man who seems be- 
neath our notice. Forgive us for that failure. By heavenly 
vision, A the humiliating knowledge of our own natures, by 
the revelation of the clean hearts of hitherto unliked people 
about us,—by any and every means sent of thee, may we come 
into a finer — of brotherhood, a humbler desire to serve 
one another, in the name of Jesus, our elder brother. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—'‘ Common folks!” Ever hear 
of them? Ever know any? Well, Peter thought 4e 
knew plenty of them, and eg A were just the peo- 
ple he wanted to avoid. But his Master had other 
plans. Peter must get over his old ideas on that 
point. When God cleanses a life, no matter how 
common or unclean it may have been, we had better 
not dare to goon counting that life common or un- 
clean, Who made us so very worthy that we have 
the right to count others unworthy? Peter needed 
a lesson just at that point. He understood. We 
need our lesson, too, all we understand as well as 
Peter did? Here is a hint of the change we ought to 
recognize and act upon in our work with others: 





UNCLEANSED— COMMON 
CLEANSED— UNCOMMON 


** What God hath cleansed, make not thou common.” 
How careful we ought to be in using that little prefix 
‘‘un” in the right place. 


PHILADELPHIA. 











~ 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psaim book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'') 
"Tis the promise of God, full sal- Psalm 65 : 1-6. 


vation to give."’ (8421-3. 127 : 1-3.) 





“Tell it out g the nati Psalm 34 : 1-13. 
** * Whosoever heareth,’ shout, shout (47 : +} gli 1-3.) 
ds ansied* Psalm 85 : 5-8. 
. (116:35. 172: 1-4.) 


**'The day of resurrection."’ Psalm 119 : 97-102. 

** Come, ye faithful, raise the strain."’ (176 : 97-102. 256: 1, 2.) 
** Christ the Lord is risen to-day."" Psalm 22 : 23-27. 

** Angels, roll the rock away !"’ (27: 17-19. 42: 1-3.) 


a 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


Monday.—Acts 10 ; 1-16 A 
‘luesday.—Acts 10 ; 17-33 Peter and Cornelius 
Wednesday.—Acts 10 : 34-48 

‘Thursday. —Acts tr :1-18 . 2. 2... Doubt and satisfaction 
Friday. —Gal. 3 : 7-14... ... . . A blessing for Gentiles 
Saturday.—John 4: 4-14. .... . .Jesus and a Samaritan 
Sunday.—Isa. 60 : I-11 Gentiles brought in 
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Graded Helps | 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 





ING one verse of ‘* Jesus loves me, this I know.” 
Repeat also the children's invitation, -‘* Jesus 
said, Suffer the little children to come unto me.” 

What kind of children do we think about when we 
sing and say those words? Of course we think of 
children just like these in ourclass. To-day I want 
ou to think of children who were born in other 
ands, which are far away. (One by one fasten to 
the board with pins or sharp tacks pictures of chil- 
dren of many lands. Look for them in missionary 
meena etc. ) 

If you should visit the mission schools in some of 
these lands you would hear the children singing, 
(Hum the tune of ‘‘ Jesus loves me”). You couldn't 
understand the words, but in the language of each 
nation the song would mean to those children just 
what it means to you. Over the pictures write 
** Jesus loves the children,” and underneath ‘In 
every nation.” I have heard children in America, 
Mexico, and Palestine, also children from China and 
other countries, sing ‘‘Jesus loves me.” If we 
could see them all, there would be blue-eyed and 
dark-eyed, light-haired and dark-haired. If you 
could watch the ships unload when they reach New 
York or San Francisco, you would see children of 
almost every nation coming with their parents to 
make this land their home. How many of them does 
— love? Yes, every one. But it was a hard 
esson for some people to learn, that ‘‘ Jesus loves 
ths people in every nation.” 
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Such a man as Peter had to learn that, and 
God taught it to him in a very strange way. Peter 
and his disciple friends had done some very wonder- 
ful things (recall A’neas and Dorcas), they had 
often told the s of Jesus, but always to people 
like themselves, who were Jews. God wanted to 
teach them that he loved the people of other nations, 
too. Many such people lived in Palestine. When 
you telephone, you know that one person must be at 
each end of the line, sometimes near, and sometimes 
quite far apart. Suppose I draw a line, and at one 
end write ‘‘ P,” to stand for ———? Peter, and at the 
other ‘‘ C,” to stand for a man name Cornelius, about 
whom we will talk to-day. On the line I will write 
‘* Prayer,” because it was prayer at each end of the 
line which helped them to understand God's message. 

Peter and nelius were in different cities, about 
thirty miles apart. Peter was still in Joppa, where 
he had stayed in Simon’s house by the sea side after 
raising Dorcas. Many people heard him preach, and 
believed in Jesus. Cornelius was a fine soldier. He 
was a man, who loved God and gee and 
ary the poor, but he was not a Jew. He wanted 
to learn more about Jesus. (Tell of his vision, vs. 
3-8). That was what happened at one end of the line. 

The next day, at the other end, Peter went up to 
the housetop about noon to pray. He was very hun- 

y, too, but before he was called to dinner he 

ad a vision. (Describe the lowering of the sheet 
three times.) fast then there was a knock at the 
gate below. Somebody asked for Peter, and there 
were the three men whom Cornelius had sent. 
(Complete the interesting story of the stop over 
night, the friends who went along, the journey alon 
the seashore, the le waiting at the house wit 
Cornelius, what Cornelius told Peter, and the chance 
which, Peter had to tell the story of Jesus. Review it.) 

In many parts of the world there are still some 
people like Cornelius, who want somebody like Peter 
to come and tell.-them about Jesus. We have been 
saving our love-gifts to bring for our Easter offering 
next Sunday, to help to send a good teacher or mis- 
sionary to tell the children of other lands that God 
loves them all. 

I wish you would hunt around this week for just as 
many pictures as you can find of children of other 
lands. You may cut them out and paste them on 
paper, or bring them to use in our scrap-books, but I 
want you to write on the paper that ‘ Teom loves the 
children in every nation,” and our love-gifts will 
prove that we love them, too, Sing, ‘‘ Jesus is the 
children’s Friend,” or something similar. 

Cuicaco, ILL, ‘ 


My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: “ Experience gives vitality to 
truth. Learn Peter's lesson ; then teach it.” 
The lesson began to-day with the question, 
‘*What had Peter accomplished for Christ since the 
ascension?” which was assigned the class. The 
girls mentioned all the miracles he performed, 
**Preached the Gospel in Jerusalem and Samaria,” 
‘* Helped start the Church,” ‘‘ Baptized thousands of 
ople, etc., etc.” I asked the girls what they 
thought of the record, and then turned to the second 
uestion assigned, ‘‘ Where did we leave Peter?” 
We reviewed the facts about Simon the tanner, and 
what Peter’s willingness to live there signified. 

I- had drawn on manila paper three circles using 
the same center, the first having a diameter of one- 
half inch, the second one inch, the third one and one- 
half inches. In the first small circle I wrote the word 
‘* Peter,” letting it nearly fill the circle. This was 
Peter’s world before Christ found him and said * Fol- 
low me.” After that his world grew larger and took 
in his friends, and the other disciples, and after the 
ascension, all Jerusalem. ‘* Jerusalem,” was written 
in the second circle. And in the third were the people 
scorned before, ‘‘ Samaritans” and ‘‘ Simon the Tan- 


ner.” I said that to-day we must draw one more 
circle, because Peter’s world was growing larger and 
larger. In the upper part of this circle I wrote 


**Cornelius the Centurion,” and asked the girl as- 
signed to tell us what a centurion was. She ex- 
ere in a simple way the organization of the 

oman army and duties of the centurion. Elinor 
was asked to tell briefly the story of Jesus and the 
centurion (assigned). 

I then let the class imagine we were in Cesarea, 
and asked for a description of the -city (assigned). 
Ethel was asked to tell what happened to Cornelius 
at Ceesarea (Acts 10: 1-8). We imagined. the com- 
pany starting out for Joppa. 

Next we pictured Peter resting and praying on the 
housetop. The girl assigned told us of the Eastern 
housetop and porter who ‘‘stood at the gate.” Elsie 
told the story (Acts Io : 9-16). 

When the girls were asked if there were any ques- 
tions they came rapidly. ‘‘ What is a france?” 
‘*Was a sheet really let down?” ‘Did Peter see 
real animals?” etc. I had spent some time in prepa- 
ration of these points, and gave briefly and simply 
explanations of the best commentators. Sometimes 
I let the girl give her own interpretation first. I 
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finished the story (Acts 10: 20-48) ina graphic way, and 
taking out the with the circles I wrote fo the 
lower of t one, ‘‘ The Gentile World,” 
reviewing the explanation of the word “Gentile.” 
Just outside the I wrote, ‘*God is no res er 
of persons.”’ I tried to show them what a shock this 


must have been to any Jew, and how great Peter was 
to be able to obey this new command. 

I then turned suddenly to the class and said, ‘‘I 
wonder in which circle girls are living?” Many 
people live their lives in the small circle, for them- 
selves, but if one becomes a real Christian she will 


into the next circle and live for her family, her - 


riends, her neighbors en concrete illustrations). 
After a while she ns to care about all sorts of peo- 
ple everywhere and longs to help them (illustrations). 
I reminded them that Peter’s life grew slowly 
larger and finer decause each time he learned what 
wanted him to do Ae did it, | 
I asked the girls when they went home to think 
about it a few moments and see which of the circles 
would describe their own lives, and closed with prayer. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


Assigned to “4 re girls: 1. Tell all you can of 
Herod Agrippa I (reference and clipping). 2. Tell 
all you can about James (Matt. 4: 21 and Mark ro: 
35-39 and reference). 3. Tell about ‘‘ The Passover.” 
4. Describe Peter’s previous escape from prison (Acts 
5 : 17-27). 

To the class: What does ‘‘Acts” mean? Who 
wrote the book? Draw a map of Palestine and locate 
every city we have mentioned thus far. Read Acts 
12: 1-19. Write the letter about the lesson (see note). 


NOTE.—We decided befvre class that instead of continuing 
the book of last quarter we would each write a letter every 
Sunday afternoon telling briefly the interesting things in that 
day's lesson in the brightest, most interesting way possible. 
‘These letters are to be mailed before Wednesday to “ shut- 
ins,"’ members of ‘‘ Home Departments," ‘* Cradle-Roll 
Mothers,"’ and girls in Western and Southern mission schools 
who would care to receive them. I described the various peo- 

le on the list I had prepared and let the girls choose names. 
hen they fail to send a letter they are to report tome. We 
are to use the margin of the quarterly to take notes on lessons 
in class. (For list of names, consult your King’s Daughters, 
leaders of Home and Cradle+Roll Departments, societies of 
your own denomination, etc.) 
Fircusurc, Mass, 


b 
My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


GAVE my boys a few minutes to look over the 
lesson-text to refresh their minds, and then I 
began a rapid-fire of questions. A map hanging 

within plain sight enabled me to ask one boy to 
point out Caesarea, and then the questions followed 
somewhat in this order: What office did Cornelius 
hold? Of what band was he the centurion? Was 
he a good man or not? How do you know? What 
are we told he saw, about the ninth hour of the day ? 
What did the angel say to him? So far for the first 
scene at Cesarea. here is Joppa? (This was 
pointed out by another boy on the map.) ith whom 
was Peter lodging? Who were selected by Cornelius 
to go to Joppa? 

Now let us turn our eyes to Joppa. Who was 
Peter? What did Peter go to the housetop for? 
Some fellow tell what happened while Peter was 
there. The description of Peter’s vision was very 
lame, and we turned to the Bible and read it. Who 
came to the gate while Peter was a over this 
vision ? What did the Spirit say to Peter? Did Peter 
go from Joppa to Cesarea alone? What did Corne- 
lius do when Peterentered ? What was Peter’s — ? 

These were but a few of the questions with which 
I plied the boys at a very rapid rate. If there was 
any hesitation, I turned from one boy to another 
neatly and in this way secured close attention. 

ithin a very few minutes I had everyone search- 
ing the verses intently; and this was what I needed 
very much at this moment, for the boys had come to 
me with their minds in a very restless and uneasy 
state. Hence I adopted this particular method to 
claim and hold their attention till the lesson-story 
began to move smoothly through their minds. 

or the journey from Joppa to Cesarea I drew on 
the imagination, and pictured the method of travel 
and the kind of country. Really, we joined the little 
party that went from Joppa to Cesarea in spirit, and 
came with them to Cesarea ready for the great events 
at that place. 

We talked a while about Peter’s speech, and then 
about the great significance of the event, especially 
to us who are of Gentile stock. I pointed out that 
this was the official breaking away from the idea that 
Christ came only for the Jewish nation, and that here 
was given divine sanction to the proposition that the 

pel was for Gentile as well as for Jew. I asked 

the class to repeat the divine commission: ‘Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to the 
whole creation’ (Mark 16:15); ‘‘ Ye shall be my 
witnesses both in Jerusalem and in all Judza and 
Samaria, and to the uttermost part of)the earth” 
(Acts 1 : 8). 

Of course, this means a lotto us. You and I enjoy 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 4 (Acts 10: 1-48) 


all the wonderful blessings which follow in the train 
of the acceptance of Christ by a man or a nation be- 
cause we are included in the gospe ; and I 
am so glad that God in his wonderful plans used this 
method to show the Jews that the gospel was big 
enough for everybody, even for you and for me. 

But, after all, the giving of the gospel to the Gen- 
tiles, which includes us, doesn’t have any real sig- 
nificance in our lives unless we accept it. So, as 
always, the question comes up, ‘* What will you do 
with Jesus?’ 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Why did Herod arrest Peter? 2. During what 
Hebrew feast was Peter arrested? 3. In what way 
did the members of the church remember Peter? 4. 
What message did an angel bring to Peter in prison? 
5. Where di egal after being delivered from 
prison? 6, What order did Herod give concerning 
the prison guards ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Adult Bible Class 


By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
Peter’s Enlightening Vision 


I. Tur GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 10: 1 torr ; 18). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


Y THE varied experiences through which he had 
come during the exciting period since that 
great day of Pentecost on which the apostles 

had found their mission and received spiritual power 
for it, Peter was prepared to follow the clear leading 
of God without hesitation. Otherwise it is difficult 
to see how even he could have ventured to break 
down in any respect the barrier long erected between 
Jews and Gentiles. No well-trained Jew ever 
dreamed that all men were on an equality religiously. 
He was glad to have Gentiles receive salvation by 
way of Judaism, and even permitted them to share 
partially in its advantages without entering into all 
the obligations of the law, yet never supposed that a 
Gentile could have direct access to God. 

Peter's act did not necessarily imply that ‘this bar- 
rier no longer existed. He may have regarded Cor- 
nelius as a special case, one to whom God in his 
sovereign mercy had shown favor, because of his 
exceptional goodness (10:35). Yet this episode at 
least established, thé: fact. that; some Gentiles might 
be yor gm by God and given the Holy Spirit (10: 
44), and be recognized ds true disciples (10 : 47), 
while still remaining Gentiles. “This was a tremen- 
dous forward step'to'take. « ‘ 

Cornelius was an officer of good repute, well known, 
a half ‘proselyte, who was virtually an Israelite in 
heart, one much thought of by the Jews (10: 22). He 
was often in prayer, entreatin ’s leading in the 

erplexities which ‘surrounded him. Peter found it 
ar easier to come into close relations with such a 
man than with one who hated or despised his nation. 

Yet nothing less than a real vision could probably 
have sent Peter from Joppa to Cesarea. He was 
made sure that God was preparing him for some im- 

ortant experience, but of its actual character he was 
in doubt. When, however, he heard the tory of 
Cornelius, and realized the situation, he could not 
withhold his approval of the very manifest action of 
God. 

Peter was shrewd. He knew that any action, 
however slight, which seemed to open the door of the 
church to Gentiles as such would be fiercely opposed 
and criticised. He was farsighted enough to take 
with him from Joppa six witnesses whose testimony 
could not be impeached. When called to account by 
the conservative people up at Jerusalem, he readily 
proved that God’s own sanction had preceded and 
accompanied every step he had taken. For the time 
being this fact silenced every sort of opposition. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing suggestions for the successful conduct of a 
Bible class, and giving the names and prices of reference works bear- 
j2g on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times 
Co., upon request, for four cents in stamps. 


Bartlett's ‘‘ Apostolic Age” (pp. 41-46) has a very 
helpful study of this incident. See also his commen- 
tary on Acts (pp. 231-241) and Lindsay's (pp. 113- 
125). Stifler’s ‘‘ Introduction” (pp. 81-95) is very 
acute. 


III. SuGGEsTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON, 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 


The thought at the heart of this lesson is the com- 
manding power of the will of God. Not even a Jew 
was stubborn enough to defy that, when made per- 
fectly clear. 

Cornelius, the Centurion. What made Cornelius 
a good instrument for the divine use in this first step 
of Gentile recognition ? 

Peter's Preparation. Describe the vision which 
came to Peter, and its real significance for him. 

His Precaution. Why was it wise on his part to 
take along six Jewish friends to Czsarea ? 
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His Conviction. What two proofs convinced 
Peter that God was directing him to recognize Cor- 
nelius as a Christian brother ? 

His Action. In what two bag ge nreane ways did 
Peter indicate his recognition of Cornelius as a 
Christian ? 

The Contention at Jerusalem. Why was it so 
bitter? How did Peter silence his critics ? 

The Application, Granting Peter's B wy le to 
be true, are we going to know the of ? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEk’s Lesson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 


1, Why should Herod care to persecute the Chris- 
tians? 2. Why should Peter have been saved from 
death rather than James? 3. Does the narrative 
leave any room for an accidental escape? 4. What 
became of Peter? . 


WasHBURN COLLEGE, TopreKa, KANsas. 


For Children at Home 


How Bertha Became a Heroine 


Founded on Fact 
By Helen A. Hawley 


ae AY I take Rosabelle, and go over to Gracie’s, 
aunt Kate? If Gracie’s mama says so, ma 
we go walking together with our dolls ?” 
very sweet little face lifted itself to Miss Tracy—so 
sweet that the aunt stooped and kissed it. 

‘‘ Yes, dear, if you’re sure your mother would be 
willing. Does she let you two midgets go out by 
yourselves?” Aunt Kate felt the responsibility of 
caring for another person’s child. 

a4 ‘Couires she does, aunty.” Bertha’s laugh rippled 
out in sheer amusement. ‘‘Why, I am nine,” the 
child drew herself up, ‘‘and Gracie’s seven; and we 
never go very far, and there’s no crossing, and there’s 
no tramps since they set every one to work that comes 
in.” She stopped—having enumerated the dangers 
supposed to beset childhood, 

‘*You may gothen. It is.three o’clock.now—don’t 
stay.later than five, Where’s my kiss?” 

‘“Here 'tis—two of them.” 
crushed the dainty-ruching, :.... 
- “She's just a little fairy,” Miss Tracy thought, as 
the child disappeared around the corner. 

Gracie’s mother consented, with all the cautions 
mothers give about distanees:and time. Neither 
mother nor aunt thought of a lurking danger—per- 
= they didn’t know of it at all. 

he children ae along merrily, each with her 
doll. Gracie’s doll was named. Gabrielle, and she 
called her ‘‘Gay” for short.- As-.we have seen, 
Bertha’s doll'was named Rosabelle, and she called 
her-‘‘ Belle.” ‘‘So our children have the same ini- 
tials as ourselves,” Bertha said wisely. 

They-talked about their children, as little mothers 
and big mothers will. Gracie had feared Gay would 
get the measles, but she hoped the time was past 
now. 

Pretty soon they came to what looked like a cave 
with an open front. It was a place scooped in the 
side of a hill, only a few steps from the road. 

‘*What a nice place to keep house,” Bertha said. 
‘‘The earth is so dry and warm. Even mama 
wouldn’t think we could get cold if we sat down on 
it. Let's.” 

** Let’s,” Gracie repeated. She usually agreed 
with Bertha. The children sat down; they hushed 
their babies, and laid them in little beds which they 
hollowed out in this dry, sifting earth, They piled 
it in heaps over the dolls, all but their faces, and 
pretended it was blankets. 

‘I’m going way in, and lean against the wall,” 
Gracie said. Bertha was about to follow her, when 
something dreadful happened. The wall caved in, 
and there wasn’t any Gracie there; she was all out 
of sight, hidden in the sand-heap. 

What could Bertha do—not a person near! Bertha 





‘was a brave child. She set right to work, digging 


the sand away with her small hands. Didn’i she 
make it fly! In two minutes she felt the top of 
Gracie’s head, and in two minutes more she had 
freed her face. 

**Oh! oh!” Gracie sputtered, with her mouth full 
of sand. Bertha didn’t stop until Gracie’s whole 
head was out, then she panted: 

‘* [-don’t-think-I-can-dig-you-all-out, but you- 
won't die,—and somebody’s—sure to come along.” 

How long it seemed before a carriage did come. 
The man had Gracie clear in short order—frightened 
but unhurt, and he drove them home. 

‘**You saved her life, you did,” he told Bertha. 
‘* You’re a real heroine.” 

But two little mothers cried when they remembered 
that Belle and Gay were buried in the sand-pile. 
They forgot them in their fright, which proved they 
were not real mothers, only play ones. 


Cuiirron Sprincs, N. Y. 


ertha’s hug nearly. 
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Workers’ Questions Answered 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secre of the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion will answer qn ons on Sunday-school matters—wof biblical 





that are interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to ly. Address “ Marion L 's ti 
Box,” The Sunday Sehool Times, 1031 Walnut St., a, Pa, 





YONCALLA, ORE.—Can I get designs for church decora- 
ar uae occasions, and where may they be procured ? 


Church decorations should be appropriate to the 
occasion or festival being celebrated. You would 
hardly expect to see holly used on Children’s Day, 
nor would you wish to use flags to the exclusion 
of flowers on Easter. I do not know of any book 
of ee specially gotten up for church decora- 
tions. It is doubtful if there is any church that 
has not those in its membership whose ingenuity will 
— plenty of designs that will be appropriate and 
choice. 

At Easter time one thinks of lilies and all kinds of 
bulb flowers, such as hyacinths, tulips, etc. Noth- 
ing can be more beautiful or appropriate. The 
flowers themselves, whether arranged in any order 
or not, will always remind you of the Easter spirit 
and Easter lesson. They can be arranged in de- 
signs. We used a 7 eautiful design one time, 
which was made as follows: A stairway with very 
narrow steps, about six feet high and six feet long, 
was built, each step just wide enough to hold a small 
flower-pot. The flowers used were hyacinths, and 
the classes were asked to bring them, and individ- 
uals as well could bring hyacinths. They were all 
told to bring them in certain-sized flower-pots, and 
this was done. The colored flowers were put in the 
center of the frame in the shape of a cross, and the 
white flowers filled the balance of the stairway, so 
that we had a colored cross with a white background. 
It was very beautiful indeed. As Easter comes 
when fruit trees are in blossom in some parts of our 
psc sprays from these blooming trees make 
beautiful decorations, though they do not last long. 
Cherry and plum would last very nicely over night, 
if the decorating were not done until Saturday night 
or afternoon. Peach blossoms would not last so well, 
perhaps, but would be very pretty., Artificial. blos- 
soms of this kind are very inexpensive. On one oc- 
casion our church was festooned with artificial carna- 
tions attached to a green cord, huhg frotti the cénttal 
chandelier to the sides of the Fy. There were 
literally hundreds of them. hey are practicall 
indestructible if properly cared for, and may be lai 
away and used many times. They are far less ex- 
pensive than natural flowers. _ 

For Children’s Day, bright-colored flowers are 
always good and should be used. Bunting and crepe 

aper are to be had now in fanciful designs suitable 

or decorations, Use bright colors. Children’s Day 

is a good time to bring out your birds. A half dozen 
canary birds, all singing at once, will not disturb a 
Children’s Day service. The Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company, New York City, the David C. Cook 
Company, Chicago, and others, will furnish designs 
in paper that are very cheap and beautiful. 

For the Fourth of July, or any national holiday, of 
course you would use red, white and blue bunting 
and flags. For Rally Day or Thanksgiving Day, the 
fall fruits and vegetables are always in order; little 
shocks of wheat set here and there throughout the 
building; corn stalks with the corn upon them asa 
wainscoting around the entire building have been 
used with good effect. Ears of corn stripped, with 
the husks turned back and formed into festoons; 
apples tied by the stems are used in the same way; 
pyramids of fruits and vegetables, not forgetting to 
use the old-fashiqned fall flowers. 

For Christmas, of course holly at once suggests it- 
self. The artificial holly may be had anywhere, and 
the real holly is not expensive. This with und 

ine, small evergreen trees, and the red Christmas 

lis hanging here and there make a most appropriate 
decoration for the Christmas time. Of course ap- 
propriate mottoes may be used to good effect. They 
may be made of pasteboard letters or formed of 
flowers or leaves or evergreen, according to the sea- 
son. ‘Transparencies are very fine and very attrac- 
tive. They may be made very beautiful as well by 
using different colored tissue papers to cover the let- 
ters. 

It is a good thing to have a special decoration com- 
mittee, so that they may be planning a year in ad- 
vance for the decorations. The same committee will 
very posi have less monotony in its decorations, for 
they would not want the church decorated Christ- 
mas just as it was decorated the Christmas before. 
It is a good thing also to have a case or cupboard 
where decorating material may be kept, so that it can 
be used from time to time, such as flags, bunting, 
artificial flowers, and letters out of which to make 
mottoes. Decorations should not be gaudy, nor so 
striking as to detract attention from the festival you 
are about to celebrate. 








gives a brilliant, mirror-smooth luster, free from streaks— 
use RISING SUN. It is far more durable under heat of the 
Stove than any other polish of any kind. 





The next time you clean your stove, use the polish that 


You will wonder why you ever fussed with any other 
after you have used the best—the one that really stands 
the heat of the stove. Ask your grocer for it. 


MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 
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The Newest in Sunday-School Progress 





MARCH 20, 1909 








You may now turn the old slogan “ All the church in the Sunday-school,” 
which few ever took literally, into veritable, living reality. Don’t say it 
can't be done, for it has been done. And Mr. Meigs herewith tells how the 
pastor can doit. If you who read this are not a pastor, suppose you give 
it to your pastor to read and tell him you'll stand by him to make it a suc- 
cess. The stirring message is very much condensed from a booklet Mr. 
Meigs has recently published, entitled “ The Red Book.” Less than half 
of the booklet’s material appears here, and the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times hopes that all who are interested will secure the complete story and 
equipment that they need by ordering “ The Red Book ” (single copies by 
mail, 3 two-cent stamps) from The Meigs Publishing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

























Visible 
Adding and 
Listing 
Machine 


Ask for information 


Points of excellence : 
W riting in sight 
A utomatic key correction 
Light and durable 
E asy handle pull 
S peed unequaled 
Send for trial 


Main Office and Factory : 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Philadelphia Office : 
276-278 Drexel Building 
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Study the 


LIFE OF PAUL 


Day-by-Day 


The lessons in the life of Paul begin April 18 ; the events in his life and 
the Epistles he wrote will consume the rest of the year. 





Here’s a plan to help your teaching 


In addition to your regular lesson help get a copy of **Studies in the 
Life of Paul,’’ by Leacock ; this is arranged for daily use—a portion for 
each day, seven portions for the week, and twenty-four weeks of work. 

Make it a daily matter—ten or fifteen minutes a day. It will richly 
supplement your weekly lesson study. The book will be sent to any 
address for 75 cents. 


Begin at once 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 WaLNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 








UST outside of Birmingham, Alabama, 
there is a little town named Marbury. 
A little over a year ago it had one small 
Sunday-school. The school organized an 
adult Bible class. They canvassed the town, 
house to house, and found 361 total white 
peenietions Of the 361 they got 360 into the 
unday-school! One left town for good! 
Not for Ais good, but for the good of the 
town ! 

They found something like sixteen babies 
that were not on the Cradle Roll. Handing 
their names to the primary superintendent 
they said: ‘‘ Here are the names of sixteen 
babies, not on the Cradle Roll; what are you 
going to do about them?’’ ‘I will go out 
and get them in,’’ she replied. 

And she did. 

They went tothe Home Department super- 
intendent and said: ‘‘ Here are the names of 
sixty-five people who cannot attend the 
Sunday-school; what are you going to do 
about it ?’’ as if the case were desperate and 
something had to be done ! 

**I will go out and get them,’’ said the 
Home Department superintendent. 

And she did. 

Finally every man, woman, and child was 
enrolled in the school. One might think that 
that would be a good place to stop, but the 
adult Bible class thought differently. They 
said, ‘‘There are many people out in the 
country near by, whom we might get.’’ They 
went after them, and came back with enough 
of them to run the enrolment up to 577 ! 

This story was heard from the superinten- 
dent’s own lips, at the International Con- 
vention, and he referred everybody to W. C. 
Pearce for verification. 

If you will figure on it a little you will find 
that that adult Bible class succeeded in get- 
ting 160 percent. of the entire population of 
the town in the Sunday-school, which cer- 
| tainly does sound like a *‘fairy tale’’! But 
it’s true, 

Again: There is a church.in Alexandria, 
Indiana, a town of about 7,000 inhabitants, 
whose pastor ‘‘ got the vision.’’ When he took 
the church, he found a Sunday-school of 87 
members. There was a Bible class of four 
women and one man, and the average 
attendance for months had been three to 
five. 

The pastor took the one man and organized 
him into an ‘‘organized adult Bible class ’’ 
and said to him: ‘*Get 100 members.”’ 

He got 110 in eight months, 

The pastor’s wife took the four women and 
organized them. ‘*Try to get 100,’ she 
said, . 

They got 114 in eight months. 

Then the school adopted the latest, great- 
est Sunday-school motto, ‘‘ All the church in 
the Bible school.’’ That seems to be too far 
for many schools to go, but it was not far 
enough for the school we are reporting. 
They added the four more great words that 
this latest motto has, making it read, ‘* All 
the church in the Bible school—and as many 
more!’ This Indiana pastor not only ‘* got 
the vision’’ but he got all the vision called 
for and more, for his enrolment of 87 grew 
to 620 in eight months. 

The writer wrote him a letter and asked 
for a full report, asking a number of ques- 
tions, all of which he answered definitely, 
promptly. 

When he found that he only had 87 more 
members to get to have ‘‘As many more,”’ 
he held a council with his workers and 
said, .** Let’s get them.’’ 

They said, ‘* All right,’’ 

*« How long will it take ?”’ 

*¢ Well, let us not be in too much of a 

hurry—we can do it in seven weeks; that 
| will be about 312 per week.’? Then they 








| 
| 





went to work and got them in ¢wo weeks! 
that is, about 44 per week ! 

In his letter to the writer the pastor says : 
‘*Everybody works. Twenty-one adults 
have united with the church from the Bible 
class in past three months, and five others,”’ 
closing with this: ‘‘It all grew out of the 
proposition to organize a men’s Bible class 
and get 100 men.”’ 

When the pastor once “‘ gets the vision ’’ 
it will not be long before he will get the men, 
and with their help he can soon get every- 
body else ! 

And now, while such great things as these 
are being done, does it seem a big thing, too 
big, to attempt to get the present church- 
membership enrolled in the Sunday-school ? 
Is it asking toc much of any church-member 
to unite with the Sunday-school when every 
requirement of membership can be met 
while sitting in one’s own easy chair, at one’s 
own fireside, and studying the current Sunday- 
school lessons for thirty minutes each week ? 
If that is too much to expect of church- 
members, why expect anything of them ? 


An Open Discussion 


The Writer—Question— And now, brother, 
what do you think of it all? 

A. Pastor—Answer—lI think ‘‘ It is easier 
to preach than to practise.’’ 

Q. ‘Then begin to preach it! could you be- 
gin better? 

‘A. I fear IT would” have to préazh it long 
before I would reach it! 

Q. Why, aren’t you very much-of a 
preacher? 

A. My wife thinks I am the best in town ! 

Q. Then preach it to her, and let her ‘* put 
the kettle on’’ and start it boiling. 

A. Yes, but the trouble is with my people. 

Q. What is the matter with them ? 

A. Oh, they are slow, and conservative, 
and hard to enthuse, 

Q. You don’t seem to expect much of 
them, do you? 

A. Not much; you sée I know them too 
well, 

Q. Possibly you do not expect much of 
yourself, either, do you? 

Be Why-r-a; really, I had not thought of 
that. 

Q. Does your church expect much of you ? 

A. Indeed it does! It expects me to do 
pretty much everything that is done ! 

Q. If you should tell them next Sunday 
that you expect them all to become members 
of the Sunday-school within three months, 
what would they do? 

A. Do? Some of them would fall off the 
benches, I suspect. “ 

Q. That might wake them up, might it 
not? 

A. It might; that’s a fact. 

Q. Did you ever try to do what is pro- 
posed ? 

A, I never did. 

Q. We never know what we can do till 
we try, do we? 

A. It may be, but suppose I should try it 
and fail, what then ? 

Q. Is it not often better to fail, trying, than 
to fail to try? 

A. Yes, often, but to try to get them all ! 
that is a big proposition, especially when we 
know how hard it is to get half of them ! 

Q. Yes, but big men tell us it is easier to 
do a big thing than it is to do a little thing, 
which means that you may find it easier to 
get them all than ever it has been to get half 
of them! When a man wants to ‘‘raise a 
barn,’’ all the neighbors will come and help, 
but if he only wants to raise a chicken coop 
he will have vo do it himself! 

A. That is all right, but it is/fhat last man 


( Continued on next page, second column) 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 4 





(Acts ro : 1-48) 





Do You Know 


that the Bible in common use up to 1901 
was revised in 1611, three red 


rs and contains iy words 
tot nes > Scieae tan ona aeinaiors 






( Continued from preceding page) 

that is worrying me: I doubt if I ever would 
get ‘‘the last one of them’’! 

Q. Why should he worry you? It will be 

r-place to worry him! when you reach 

im. You are starting in at the wrong end ! 

You seem to be trying to get the last one in 

first! Let him alone, and perhaps you will 

not have to get him at all ! 









was revised in 1901, and 
is therefore the latest 
and best version of the 
Scriptures, because it 
hasthe benefitof ancient 
manuscripts discovered 
since 1611, and had for 
reference the revisions 
by England, Germany, 

rance, Holland, Nor- 
way,Sweden, Denmark, 


Interesting booklet sent free 
Our book tells th great trans- 
PP mips ey wren nes beeyee prom oo 
and preachers in all denominations think of it. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible publishers for 560 years 
37a East 18th Street, New York 











END w cents to Reform Bureau, 206 Pa. Av. S. E., 
Washington, D. C., for Crafts’ Temperance les- 
sons March and June. 








A, How can I ever get him if I don’t get 
him? 

Q. Let him get himself! Ten to one he 
will doit! After you have gotten all the rest 
he will come up smiling and say, ‘* Congratu- 
lations! I have been watching the game 
with a good deal of interest. I would have 
handed my name in long ago, if I had thought 
for a moment that you would succeed. I 
have held back just to test your pluck and 
perseverance, and now that you have won 
the game, put me in wherever you think | 
can do the most I used to be active 
in Sunday-school work, and ought to have 
been at it all these years, but no one ever 
came after me as if they expected anything 
of me, and so I stayed out.’’ And .that is 
from the man of whom you are now most 
afraid. 

A. That may be true. 

Q. Of course, it may. Did you ever no- 
tice that there are a lot of people in the 
world who, rather than oppose a thing, will 
vote to ‘‘ make it unanimous,’’ when, really, 
they would rather vote the other way ? 

A. That’s a fact! I had not thought of 
that. Who knows but that, if I should try 





Faster Idcas 


THE CROSS BOOK MARK 


Harmoniously printed in colors, on silver cards 
cut in the shape of a cross. Excellent for remem- 
brances, Price, $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


EASTER OFFERING ENVELOPE 
Printed in appropriate colors, truly representing 
a cluster of ster iiee—serrountied. by fift 
smaller lilies—each to be purchased by depositin 
the pe | in.the slot of envelope. . Size, 345 
inches. rice, $1,00 per hundred, postpaid, 
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it, my good old trustee, John Good-man, 
| who always declares that he is ‘‘ with me in 

the spirit,’’? in Sunday-school work, and has 
| never yet been with me in the flesh, might 
| come walking in some Sunday and ask to 
| be enrolled, just to ‘‘ make it unanimous’? ! 
| Q. Sure! Trust him for it, anyhow ; and 
| if he doesn’t do it, then go after him. 
| A. And yet I fear that if I should try to 
| force all my members to join the Sunday- 
| school, some of my ‘‘ best-paying members ’”’ 
| would get their feelings hurt, and 1 might 
lose them. I could not afford to do that. 

Q. No, you could not, that is true, but 
how about your best-praying members ? 

A. Oh, they’d be all right,, ’ 

Q. How. about God? Any danger that 





1701 Chestnut Street, - ~“- Philadelphia 











‘New EasTER SERVICES 


Alaa By 1. H. 
* The Song of Triumph {iencsun 
. 4 B Vv J 
* The Victor King Composans. 
KE. L. 
Message of Hope [" 4'si.n0" *"* 
Priced. 9 cents per dozen, $4.35 per hundred, postpaid. 
* Full orchestration, 10 parts, $1.50 postpaid. 


A sample package of six different services will be sent 
postpaid for ro cents in stamps. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 


150 Fifth Avenue 57 Washington St. 
New York icago_ 


EASTER SERVICES 


HE TRIUMPH Sa 
mples of three for 
He EXSPEg MECRLOUE) Soe 
Choir Cantata for Easter : 
GETHSEMANE TO CALVARY.. 40 cents. 
Choir Cantata for General Use: 
THE PRODIGAL SON (new). 50 cents. 
Subject to discount and samples for examination at 
our expense. 
1018-20 Arch St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
HALL-MACK C0 27 East 22nd St., New York, N.Y. 
* 140 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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he might, get offended and go off with those: 
‘| who refused to study his Word every week?’ 

A. I am sure not. : 

Q. Well, .then, why not undertake it, re- 
lying upon God and your best-praying mem- 
bers to help you through to the end? Can’t 
you do that ? 

A. I would have to look down if I should 
say ‘‘No.’’ I think I am ready to look up 
and say, ‘‘ Lord, help me, and I will try.’ 
Now if you will give me a suggestion or two 
as to how to go at it, I will begin at once. 


As to Details 


* First, make a complete roll of your present 
church-membership. Cut out all the ‘‘ dead 
wood,’’ but not a stick of it that is only half 
dead! The half-dead kind is the very kind 
you want. Take your list to the Sunday- 
school secretary, and ask him to check off 
every member who is already enrolled in the 
main school, and put ‘‘H. D.” in front of 
those enrolled in the Home Department. 
Then get a large cardboard, or sheet of 
paper, or a yard of muslin, and draw off the 
report, in big letters, about like this, changing 
the figures to suit conditions : 





CARDS, POST CARDS, 
BOOKLETS,. 
HANGERS AND 
NOVELTIES 


beautiful and exquisite productions of high-class 
lithography. ‘ : ss a 

ur 112-page catalogue giving illustra- 
FREE tions, fall descriptions, and eeices of all 
the above, besides our numerous Sunday-school 
supplies. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GIPSY SMITH’S 


HALLOWED revere 














- NEW and OLO 
By 1. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
$25 per hundred 35c. each by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to * earnest inquirers ” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 





The Making of a Teacher 


By Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Price, $1.00, net. The Sunday School Times 
Company, 103: Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















REPORT OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP ON....... 19... 
Number resident members. . . 267 
Number non-resident members 23 
Total present membership. . . 290 
Number in Sunday-school, main 
6 ere ba ae 6's cai gt 
Home Department. ...... 47 
Total Sunday-school enrollment, 138 
Number not enrolled in Sunday- 
a eee Sk ar Sear 158 











Second, send to your own dealer and get a 
supply of ‘* Sunday-school Enrolment Cards, ’’ 
‘*Form S,’’ like the one shown on pages 
17-18 of The Red Book [see Editor’s note at 
head of this article]. 

You will need enough of them to use in 
three ways : 

1. To give one or two to each child in the 
Sunday-school to carry home to mother and 
father, or others in the home who do not 
attend the school. 
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2. To give one to every member of-the 
Young People’s Society, and tell them you 
expect them to get as many members for the 
Sunday-school as they have members in the 
Society, —that is, an average of one member 
for each, . 

3. To use in the church the day the ser- 
mon is preached, to. be passed- through the 
pews, when the appeal is made for signa- 
tures, at close of sermon.. ‘The writer once 
saw sixty-five such cards din ten min- 
utes in a church in Dallas, Texas. . You-will 
also need a few .to send -by-mail to those 


persons who cannot be reached by the chil-_ 


dren. Non-resident members will not be 
required to join, as it is likely they attend 
some other school or church, 

Third, prepare a sermon and have it ready 
for the day when the campaign is to open, 
You may find a good text in Judges 2: 10: 
** And there arose another generation after 
them, which knew not the Lord, nor yet the 
works which he had done for Israel.’’ 

And whose fault was that? 

It was the fault of the generation before 
them. 

And what was the cause? 

Neglect of God’s Werd.in the home, 

And what was the result? the effect ? 

The rest of the same chapter will tell you ! 
and it is bad enough. 

Fourth, if you publish a church calendar, 
use it for all itis worth. Print your present 
church enrolment in it, and report progress 
each week, showing number of new members 
secured, and number stil] ‘out. 

Lastly, Let everybody ‘‘ keep sweet ’’ 
about it. Empty the vinegar bottle and fill 
it with honey, full and running over. 

Whatever you do, cut the word ‘‘try”’ 
out of your vocabulary. The minute you 
say, ‘‘ We are going to ¢ry to get everybody 
to join the Sunday-school,’’ that minute you 
are gone! Look your church in the face 
with hope and expectation beaming eut of 
one eye, and a good-natured wink, with a 
smile in it, beaming out of the other, and say, 
** We are going to get every one of you,— 
not one will refuse! So you may as well 
come in first as last, and make people think 


.| you are glad to come !’”’ 


Be brave, hopeful, confident, to: the: end. 
Let not fear of failure lead to failure! Out 
with fear, and: failure: will:go putewith it! * 

But—well—shall we say.it? If you find 
that you just cannot get yourself interested 
in the project, if you really cannot expect so 
much of yourself, if convinced that you can- 
not do it, then quit before you begin ! 

But don’t surrender too easily. Screw up 
your courage and take some chances. It is 
better to plan great things for God, and be 
glad you did, than to look back over lost 
opportunity and be sorry. 

Perhaps the most thorough and systematic 
way to begin this ‘*Sunday-school cam- 
paign’’ would be to make a thorough can- 
vass of the entire church and fill out, for 








Didn’t Realize 
How Injurious Coffee Really Was 


Many persons go on drinking coffee 
year after year without realizing that it 
is the cause of many obscure but persis- 
tent ailments, 

The drug—caffeine—in coffee and tea, 
is very like uric acid and is often the 
cause of rheumatic attacks which, when 
coffee is used habitually, become chronic, 

A Washington lady said, recently: 
‘*T am sixty-five and have had a good 
deal of experience with coffee. I consi- 
der it very injurious and the cause of 
many diseases. I am sure it causes 
decay of teeth in children. 

‘* When I drank coffee I had sick spells 
and still did not realize that coffee could 
be so harmful, till about a year ago I had 
rheumatism in my arms and fingers, got 
so nervous I could not sleep and was 
all run down. 

‘* At last, after finding that medicines 
did me no good, I decided to quit coffee 
entirely and try Postum. After using it 
six months I fully recovered my health 
beyond all expectations, can sleep sound 
and my rheumatism is all gone.” 
‘* There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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each family, one of the cards prepared for 
the pastor’s use and information, as shown 
on the back cover of this book. 

Do not expect to rush the work through 
ip a month or two, Suppose it took a full 
year to secure every member of the church 
for the school? Would not that be a good 
year’s work? ‘Take time to do the prelimi- 
nary work carefully, thoroughly.. But when 
that is done, you may surprise yourself by 
sweeping the entire church into membership 
with the school in a month or two. } 

1t seems to the writer that a failure to try, 
in, some degree, would be more to be de- 
plored than failure to succeed in the highest 
degree. ; 

In the parable of the great supper the 
servants failed to bring in the guests, but 
they tried, and while the Master was “ angry,’’ 
it was not at them! They failed to succeed 
—but did not fail to try! 


Scott's Emulsion 


clothes the nerves and 
muscles with warm fat,fills 
the veins with rich blood. 








It makes children rugged 
and hardy and fearless of 

. the cold. It fills the whole 
body with warmth and life 
and energy. 


Thin people.sometimes 
gain a pound a day while 
taking it. - « 









and we will send you a 
hofthe World” x § 





Do you know what a reliéf itis to be free 


from corns? A-OO' 





Send 25 cents for three months (13 lgsues) 
| trial subscription to The Sunday School . 
1031 Wainut Street, iiadeiphia, Pa. 


The Sanday School Fines 


Philadelphia, March 20, 1909 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
’ “* second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old: or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
se copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

; One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will beallowsd 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 2x War- 
wick Lane, London, E. C., will receive yearly or half- 

early subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from pte wy pe to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School Times Company. . 











of the 
nion at 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 
nough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 





1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MAYOR Y 
SPOTLESS TOWN 
This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“*The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. nd important is the 
cleanliness the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 


by small exertion, at small e s 
so much the better. A cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in the handsof a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 



































First Mortgage 
Investments 


——me We send to the mortgagee the 


=———_ Bond, Mortgage and Certificate of 

Valuation ; collect and remit inter- 

est semi-annually. Years of experi- 

ence without the loss of a dollar of principal or interest. 
Send for Booklet on Mortgage Investments, 





A. C. LESLIE CO., pf¢rgismea’ sit: 
When answering advertisements, please 


mention The Sunday School Times. 


Convinced 


Woman’s Interesting Experience 





A Maryland woman telis how she was 
conyinced in regard to a matter of vital 
importance. She says: 

‘Before I used Grape-Nuts I was al- 
most a physical wreck, I suffered untold 
agonies from indigestion, could not sleep 
at night, was on the verge of nervous 
prostration, 

‘‘I finally purchased a pkg. of Grape- 
Nuts, and the one pkg. conviriced me it 
was just what I needed. I gradually 
grew better as I continued to eat the 

ood and my ills vanished. 

‘*] can now sleep soundly every night, 
going to sleep as soon as I retire. I 
never have dyspepsia any more. 

} ** Too ‘much cannot be said in favor 
of Grape-Nuts as a brain food for school 
children—makes them rosy and active. 

‘*It is just the kind of food one needs 
for that tired feeling, and’ produces a 
reserve force and energy which lasts.” 

** There’s a° Reasoa.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. > 

Ever read thé abuve letter? Anew 
One appears fronttime to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday, April 4, 1909. 


Life Lessons for Me from the Book of 
Proverbs. (Prov. 8:1-17. Con- 
meeting 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
lesson: wisdom (Prov. 1 : 


re ee 
1-9 
TuEs.—Obedience to God's Word (Prov- 


3 : I-To). 
WED, —Avoidance of evil (Prov. 4 : 14-27). 
‘THURS.— Diligence ( Prov. 6 : 6-11 ; 24 : 33). 
FRI.—Value of righteousness (Prov. 11 ; 


I-11), 
SaT.—The value of silence (Prov. 25 : 8-15), 














Mention other things you have learned from 
Proverbs. 


Quote proverbs on mercy, kindness, patience. 


Name the hardest lesson you have to learn 
in life. 


HEN human experience has learned 
some universal principle of common 
life, it has helped itself to remember 

its lesson by putting it in a proverb. A true 
roverb embodying a real principle of action 
is worth more than gold if we will live by it. 


’ & 

The Book of Proverbs is made up of the 
wise maxims of its day. If Solomon knew 
all these and acted upon them, he deserved 
his reputation for wisdom. It is one thing, 
however, to have a written collection of wise 
sayings, and it is another thing to live a wise 
life. Most of us already know a great deal 
better than we are doing. 


% 

The Book of Proverbs tells us that its 
purpose is to make ‘us wise. The opening 
sentences declare its character : 

‘The proverbs of Solomon the son of 
David, king'of Israel’: 

<TD” Kaew Wisdow ‘and instruction ; to! 
discern the words of understanding ; 

“To receive instruction in wise dealing, | 
in righteousness and justice ‘and equity ; 

*'To give prudence to the simple, to the 
young man knowledge and discretion. 

‘« That the wise man may hear, and increase 
in learning; and that the man of under- 
standing may attain unto sound counsels: 

**To understand a proverb, and a figure, 


the words of the wise, and their dark | @, 


sayings.’’ 
But it recognizes that wisdom is not a mere 





Low Fares 
to Seattle 


Sixty-two dollars ($62) will be the 
round-trip fare from Chicago to Seattle 
for the exposition, via the 


Chicago 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


The same low fare will also be offered 
for the round trip from Chicago to Ta- 
coma, Portland, Victoria or Vancouver, 

Tickets will be on sale daily from May 
25th to September 3oth, inclusive. 

Tickets will be good to return until 
October 31, 1909. 

Descriptive folder free. 


F. A. MILLER 
General Passenger Agent 
. CHICAGO 

















PERNIN SHORTHAND 


rr : 
from the Headquarters of Per- 


word 
Y MA 
d—one of the highest grade stenogra: 


nin Short aed 
training omhools in ris Unit Sapte. ty ped! =e 
or Uo ence Courses. te et 
No. 4. The Pernin Shorthand Institute, Detroit 


HARTFOR 





University methods of lization 
with practical training for the min- 
istry. Large faculty and library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


Sea syabte Stance = SEMINARY 


Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS 








matter of maxims of philosophy. It is a 
personal relationship to God. The first word 
of the Book of Proverbs is the last word of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes. The preacher ends 
where the teacher begins. 

‘¢ The fear of Jehovah is the beginning of 
knowledge.’’ 

‘* Fear God, and keep his commandments ; 
for this is the whole of man.’’ 


% 

The first section of the Proverbs appeals to 
us to hold aloof from sin and the company 
that entices to sin, and to hold fast to God 
and the law of God. This is wis om, and 
wisdom is the rare and precious treasure. 
Those who have her are safe. No fears 
harrow them, remorse is a stranger to them. 

But wisdom is not a selfish personal pos- 
session, The wise man can and will help 
the needy. He will not eat his morsel alone. 
He will look for the opportunity to give aid 
to those in distress. The blessing of those 
who were near to .perishing will come upon 
him. And he will not be impoverished by 
what he gives. He will discover that the 
law of the husbandman applies to all life. 
The giver will have. It is not he that with- 
holds, it is he that scatters who possesses. 

Those have least for themselves who share 
least with others. 


But we do not get to give by profligacy. 
There must be effort and toil and frugality. 
Generosity is not the same as folly, Giving 
to the needy does not require foolishness of 
stewardship. - Don’t assume liabilities which 
you often have no right to assume and can- 
not meet. The old days, we see, were not 
so different from ours. 


All the wisdom of the Proverbs i§ in one 


| @ pHOLY LAND £2778 224 mmr of 


Europe. Eleventh) 

Oriental Tour. April to July, ideal season. | 

oe ee ae ons, Vi ow rates—$500 
iv 


Rav. Ray ALLEN, hester, N. Y. 


FUROPE— Stuer tours. jong snd snort, ai 


most moderate rates. App y at once. The 
Temple Tours, 14—C. Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WRITE, FOR MAGAZINES 22 saxo: 


money. iP you get started. North American 
Newspaper Syndicate, 325 Ill, Bank Bidg., Chicago. 


Buc L_ COURSE By Mail. Write Pres. C. J. 
Burton, Christ College, ny a. 


Paul’s Life 
at a Glance 


Send for “A Chart of 
Paul’s Journeyings,” by 
Arnold. Clear outline 
iourney maps; and the 
principal events and 
places arranged in eas- 
ily read columns ; all on 
one sheet of paper, 12 
by 19 inches. Folds 
within stiff covers small 
enough to slip into one’s 
pocket. Twenty. cents. 








and newspapers 














(Lesson for April 4) 


lt See adie ont eet herand = 
Send ij 
reds of brain ru exceptions, no 
thoumeds ¢ signs ‘memorized. . an Siesiite: 
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_ PATENT FILLER 





. HOLDERS 
From $7.00 per 100 to $12.75 per 100 
Write fer full particulars and our handsome 
illastrated Catalogue. FREE. 




















For-eig 


¥ . neath 








estimate free. 1. P. $52 Pearl St.. New York. 





, ‘ant to solicit 
the funds rte ce and so- 
ar oe. or — card ~ 
cut, any ing $3 per 1.000; $10 
for Bampies fiee.Coin W 

per'Co., 9 John R, Detroit, Mich. 


—— 
NURSE 


Our entire thod 
i Pree tod 


including 
practice, taught 
: correspondence. 
This is Mrs. Martha L. Stupplebeen of Palmyra 
N.Y., one of several thousand 
of this school. 

We have trained Sa of venen. 
beginners and practical nurses eir 
own homes, to earn $10 to $25 a week. 

If you desire a larger sphere of infiu- 
ence, greater independence, and wor- 
thier remuneration, 

Mail this Coupon 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
3 286 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
bt eh Ta 























Classified Advertising 


Travel 


HOTELS OF EUROPE— Brochure describ- 
ing most desirable hotels all ores Eerope. Free, 


The Chautauqua Tours, Appleton, 


Business Opportunities 
§® REGISTERED GOLD BONDS, Security 400% 
New York Real Estate; interest ye tompeg we 
guaranteed;.any denomination, $300,000 assets : high- 
est Charch and Bank References. Booklet SS sent 


upon reqtiest. New York Realty Owners, 489 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Sankey’s Story 


“ MY LIFE AND THE STORY OF THE GOS- 

PEL HYMNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’s 

inderfully interesting book of autobiographical 

#@miniscences. 410 pages. 24 manyitene. Beauti- 
stpaid. 
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verse of the first Epistle of John.. “He that 


1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


lly bound. Price, §r. The Sunda 
School Times Co. 103¢ Walnut St iPhiladelphia, Pa. 














